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ONE OF THE MISSING NUMBERS OF 
“THE CRISIS.” 


Wnuewn the numbers of “ The Crisis” were col- 
lected, the editors failed to get copies of all, and 
some have hitherto eluded the search of investi- 
gators, so that no edition of “The Crisis,” or of 
Paine’s political works, contains the whole series. 
The following one is from the collection of the 
well-known Colonel Peter Force of Washington: 


THE ORISISs, NO —. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 


Casting my eye over a former publication (The 
Crisis, No. 9) on the loss of Charlestown, I was 
tempted to introduce this address, by a quotation 
from the first paragraph of that number, as it ap- 
peared to me exceedingly applicable to the present 


circumstances of the country. 

“Had America pursued her advantages with 
half the spirit she resisted her misfortunes, she 
would before now have been a conquering and a 
peaceful people; but lulled in the lap of soft 
tranquillity, she rested on her hopes, and adversity 
only could convulse her into action.” 

This hath been the character of America in 
every part, and in every state and stage of the 
contest. Warmed by a love of liberty and pro- 
voked by a sense of injury, she encountered dan- 
ger without fear and misfortune without despond- 
ency; but no sooner was the point accomplished 
than she returned with folded arms to rest, and 
seemed to wait with patience for new disasters. 
Yet there is one reflection to be drawn from this 
character and conduct that is worth attending to, 
which is, that it is the sign and natural effect of 
right principles, but not of right policy. Misfor- 
tune ever separates men in a bad cause, and unites 
them in a good one. The former are industrious 
only while they are prosperous, the latter while 
they are distressed. The one acts from impulse, 
the other from contrivance; and the whole mode 
and progress of their conduct, and their times of 
rest and action, are the reverse of each other. 

But as we have learned knowledge from misfor- 
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tune, let us likewise learn it from mistake; and 
wisely add, for once, if we never do it again, the ar- 
dor of adversity to the strength of victory. Let 
us combine the glowing powers of resolute resist- 
ance with the tranquil advantages which conquest 
bestows; and render the present year as superior 
in system as the latter was splendid in success. 

The progress and revolution of our domestic 
circumstances are as extraordinary as the Revolu- 
tion itself. We began with paper, and we end 
with gold and silver. We set out with parties, 
and we are approaching to unity. The strength, 
the property, and even the fashion of the country 
are considered in her support. Like robust and 
healthy youth, she hath shook off the agues of the 
winter, and steps forward with constitutional 
bloom and vigor. By suffering distresses, she 
hath learned both to bear and to prevent them; 
and the experience of every day, whether drawn 
from good fortune or from bad, whether from 
wisdom or mistake, hath added something to her 
cause, and much to her judgment. 

From this general state of circumstances, I 
shall proceed to more particular matters. 

In my last publication I stated the yearly ex- 
pense of the war, namely, eight millions of dollars ; 
the nature of the union by which the States are 
bound together; and the propriety of keeping the 
taxes for the detence of the country separate from 
the expenses of government; the right of the 
people to be regularly informed of the moneys re- 
ceived and expended; and the duty of the coun- 
try to provide its several quotas. Government 
and the people do not in America constitute dis- 
tinct bodies. They are one, and their interest the 
same. Members of Congress, members of assem- 
bly, or council, or by any other name they may 
be called, are only a selected part of the people. 
They are the representatives of majesty, but not 
majesty itself. The dignity exists inherently in 
the universal multitude: and, though it may be 
delegated, cannot be alienated. Their estates 
and property are subject to the same taxation with 
those they represent, and there is nothing they 
can do, that will not equally affect themselves as 
well as others. If they call for supplies, they call 
on themselves in common with the country. 
Their situation enables them to know the more 
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secret circumstances of things, and that such or 
such revenues are necessary for the security and 
defence of their constituents, and the accomplish- 
ment of the great object for which they are cho- 
sen ;—and here the distinction ends. 

The furnishing ourselves with right ideas, and 
the accustoming ourselves to right habits of think- 
ing, have a powerful effect in strengthening and 
cementing the mind of the country, and freeing 
it from the danger of partial or mistaken notions. 
It is not all the ardor which the love of liberty 
can inspire, nor the utmost fortitude which the 
most heroic virtue can create, that will of them- 
selves make us successful conquerors. We must 
come down to order, system, and method, and 
go through the cool and judicious as well as the 
animating and elevated parts of patriotism. 
Method is to national power, what sleight is to 
human strength, without which a giant would 
lose his labor, and a country waste its force. 

At the commencement of the war much politi- 
cal wisdom was not absolutely necessary. The 
high spirit of the country in a great measure sup- 
plied its place, and the printing-presses furnished 
the means. They became our Peru and Mexico, 
and as we wanted we drew them forth. Any 
body of men might at that time have carried on 
the war, who had resolution enough to proceed ; 
because the difficulties of finance were then un- 
known, and the money came created to their 
hands. But those times are changed; and there 
is now a call on the wisdom and judgment, as 
well as on the firmness and patriotism of the 
country. Our situation is such, that the more it 
is understood the better it will appear; and with 
the means in our power, we want nothing but the 
united disposition to employ them. 

When America resolved on independence, and 
determined to be free, she naturally included with- 
in that resolution all the means, whether of men 
or money, necessary to effect it. She had laid 
herself out for greater sufferings, and more ex- 
pense and loss than she has hitherto experienced, 
except in Carolina and Georgia. The idea of get- 
ting rich had not in those days an existence. All 
she expected was to live, and all she hoped for 
was to be free. She had resolved to abandon her 
habitations, to desert her towns, and to form new 
settlements in the wilderness, rather than submit. 
There was no condition to which her imagination 
could extend that was not preferable to the op- 
pressions that threatened her; and the experience 
of several years has shown her opinion just, and 
her resolution firm. 

Yet while the war was carried on by the mass 
of general opposition, the business of the country 
got deranged, agriculture, trade, and commerce 
became neglected, and something like poverty be- 
gan to appear; yet their resolution suffered no 
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abatement, and their losses served to provoke 
them the higher; but experience has shown that 
the way to enrich a country, and render it syste- 
matically formidable, is to give every possible rest 
to the inhabitants, that they may follow their va- 
rious occupations undisturbed. A man who is 
harassed about, either by the inroads of the ene- 
my, or by marching to oppose them, soon suffers 
more by loss of time and the neglect of his affairs, 
than what a portion of taxes sufficient for his de- 
fence would amount to. And therefore it is to 
the good of the whole, as well as to the interest 
of the individual, that every one who can, sits 
himself down to his business, and contributes his 
quota of taxes, as one of the first duties he owes 
to his family, to himself, and to his country. 
Every amusement ought to be dispensed with, 
every indulgence curtailed, and every possible 
economy practised, both public and private, until 
a revenue sufficient for the protection and good 
of the country is obtained, and the debt to public 
justice satisfied. 

I have no idea of that kind of policy which 
ends in expense, disappointment, and disgrace; 
and those have ever been and ever will be the 
consequence of deficient and unequal revenues. 
America has resolved to defend herself, and to 
support her independence at all hazards and 
events. Every man’s portion of that charge be- 
comes his debt of honor, interest, and happiness ; 
and to see any one indulging himself at home, 
while that portion is unpaid, and the soldier who 
defends him suffering in the field, is the highest 
dishonor a man can undergo. 

It isa pity but some other word beside taxation 
had been devised for so noble and extraordinary 
an occasion, as the protection of liberty and the 
establishment of an independent world. We 
have given to a popular subject an unpopular 
name, and injured the service by a wrong asseim- 
blage of ideas. A man would be ashamed to be 
told that he signed a petition praying that he 
might pay less than his share of the public expense, 
or that those who had trusted the public might 
never receive their money ; yet he does the same 
thing when he petitions against taxation, and the 
only difference is that by taking shelter under the 
name, he seems to conceal the meanness he would 
otherwise blush at. It is popular to pay our 
debts, to do justice, to defend an injured and in- 
sulted country, to protect the aged and the infant, 
and to give to liberty a land to live in; then must 
taxation, as the means by which these things are 
to be done, be popular likewise. 

But to take a more local view of matters. Why 
has the back country been ravaged by the re- 
peated incursions of the enemy and the Indians, 
but from the inability of the revenue to provide 
means for their protection? and yet the inhabit- 
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ants of those counties were among the first to 
petition against taxation. In so doing they even- 
tually prayed for their own destruction, and, un- 
happily for them, their prayers were answered. 
Their quota of taxes would have been trifling, 
compared with their losses and, what is still worse, 
their domestic sorrows, Alas! how unwisely, 
how unfeelingly does a man argue, when he puts 
the safety of his family in competition with his tax. 

There is so much of the honor, interest, and 
independence of America staked upon taxation, 
that the subject must to every reflective mind 
make a strong impression. As we are now cir- 
cumstanced, it is the criterion of public spirit; 
the touchstone of our good affections; and he 
who pays it the instant it is called for, does more 
for his country’s good than the loudest talker in 
America. In vain are all our huzzas for liberty, 
without a them with solid support. 
They will neither fill the soldier’s belly, nor clothe 
his back; they will neither pay the public creditors, 
nor purchase our supplies. They are well enough 
in their place, and though they are the effusion of 
our hearts, they are no part of our substance. 

The assembly of this State (Pennsylvania) have 
unanimously gone through the bill for raising the 
sum of 1,120,000 dollars, being their quota for 
the year. And as an example worthy both of 
notice and imitation, the oppressed and distressed 
State of South Carolina, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of its fate, has already done the same. 
Those people know, by woful experience, the 
value of defence, and that the inconvenience of 
struggling with a tax for the protection of the 
country, is not to be named in competition with 
the losses they have borne, and the sorrows and 
sufferings they have undergone. 

However inconvenient the tax may be, we 
know it can last but for atime. Our expenses 
will cease with the war, and our taxation in con- 
sequence. But while the war continues, and so 
great a part of every thing that is dear and valu- 
able to a country depends upon her revenue, I 
shall consider and treat taxation as a popular 
good. When the war shall be over, the case will 
be totally altered, and my language, if I then 
speak at all, will be entirely ditferent. Besides, 
America is a new character in the Universe. She 
started with a cause divinely right, and struck at 
an object vast and valuable. Her reputation for 
political integrity, perseverance, fortitude, and all 
the manly excellences, stands high in the world, 
and it would be a thousand pities, that, with 
those happy introductions into life, she suffered 
the least spot or blot to fall upon her moral fame. 
Never let it be said, that the country who could 
do what America has done, defrauded the widow 
and orphan of their property, and the soldier of 
his pay. 
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The tax will be attended with some inconve- 
nience; but what is inconvenience, when com- 
pared with distress, and the ruins and plunder- 
ings of an enemy? How many things of far 
greater inconvenience has America already under- 
gone, nay, even flourished in the midst of, which 
she once thought impossible to be borne! I hold 
taxation, which is to be applied to her own de- 
fence and her own good, one of the lightest of her 
difficulties, when considered with those which 
were occasioned by the want of it. We have sev- 
eral times been on the crisis of destruction by the 
insufficiency of our public revenues, and the heart 
of America would have ached with concern and 
sorrow, could she at all times have known what 
her exact situation has been. It is now the only 
point we have to attend to, nay, it is the only one 
that is worth attending to; for, let us accomplish 
this, and the rest will follow; and that consola- 
tion which every man’s mind will feel at knowing 
that the public treasury is furnished with an abil- 
ity of providing for the defence of the country, 
will amply recompense the difficulties he may go 
through, and the endeavors he may make in pay- 
ing in his allotted share. We shall be freed from 
the just murmurs of the suffering soldier; our 
eyes and ears will be no longer shocked with tales 
of slighted faith and suspected credit; and the 
face of our public, and of consequence of our 
private affairs, will wear a new and a satistied 
countenance. The idea that the country cannot 
bear it is a reproach upon her honor and firmuess, 
She has borne ten times as much. Her fortitude 
and her principles have been tried in a thousand 
instances of severer fortune; and it is a paradox 
not to be explained, and which ought to be ex- 
ploded, that the people whom no force or misfor- 
tune could conquer, no temptation seduce, should, 
at the summit of success, trepan themselves into 
destruction by an ignoble and impolitic covetous- 
ness. 

Let us be in every respect such a nation as we 
ought to be, and show to the enemy that it is no 
more in her power to conquer us by system than 
by arms. The purse of America, with economy, 
is longer than that of Britain, managed, as it is, 
by corruption and extravagance. The people of 
America are not a poor people; why should they 
appear so? We hurt our credit, our honor, our 
reputation in the world, by proclaiming ourselves 
what we are not, and give encouragement to the 
enemy to prolong the war, by holding out an idea 
of our want of money to carry it on. It is easy 
to see by the complexion of the New York pa- 
pers, that the present spirited exertions of the 
country to keep her public treasury supplied, have 
wounded the last hopes of the enemy. It isa 
blow they never expected America to give, and 
their astonishment is as great as their despair. 
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It is a remark worth making, that the people 
have always been a step forwarder than their rep- 
resentatives. There never was a backwardness 
in the country to do its part, when the part to be 
done became known and understood. National 
money matters are naturally attended with a de- 
gree of intricacy, which renders them not so 
easily comprehended as those which are more 
simple and obvious, Those of America have, 
from the fluctuating state of the former currency, 
been involved in new and original difficulties, and 
it required much judicious management to bring 
them right, and a vigorous exertion in the coun- 
try afterwards to keep them so. 

The present condition of our money matters, as 
eoncisely as they can be stated, is as follows: 

There is a large sum due to persons who have 
lent their money to the loan-office, and to those 
who have otherwise trusted the public. Those 
debts are to be ascertained and proved, and the 
money arising from the impost-duty of five per 
cent. on all imported goods, is to be applied as a 
fund for the payment of the interest and principal 
until the whole of them shall be discharged. This 
is the provision made for our debts already con- 
tracted, and when once the interest on them shall 
be regularly drawn, and the principal put into a 
train for payment, they will become as valuable 
as bond debts. 

The sum of eight millions of dollars, which is 


apportioned out to be raised by the United States, 
is fur the maintenance and other expenses of the 
army, and to defray the government charges of 


the continent. If this sum is compared with the 
immense expense which Britain is at, the difference 
will appear exceedingly striking. She is obliged 
to raise upwards of ninety millions of dollars in 
taxes and loans every year, to do what we can ac- 
complish with ready money and frugality for eight 
millions. So great is the contrast between a coun- 
try sunk in corruption and extravagance, and one 
whose object is founded on just principles, and 
her plans regulated by good management. 

But the difference may be carried still further, 
When the war shall cease with us, our taxes for 
that purpose will cease with it. We know they 
cannot now last for any long time; whereas, the 
taxes in Britain being laid on only for the purpose 
of paying the interest, and never the principal of 
her debts, must continue forever. 

The publishing the sums of money received from 
each State, and expended on their united account, 
will be attended with several good effects. It 
will give satisfaction, which is a necessary object 
in national concerns. It will create emulation, 
and detect delinquency. The opener and fairer 
public business is transacted the better it succeeds, 
Where no fraud is intended, there can be no cause 
for concealment, and it is not only necessary that 
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measures should be just, but that everybody should 
know them to be so, 

A few days will now carry us to the period of 
seven years’ war, and so extraordinary is the case, 
that instead of the country becoming poor and 
exhausted, she is grown rich and plentiful. There 
has been a singular fate attending all our wants, 
fur whenever we imagined we should be ruined, 
by not having something which could not be done 
without, it arrived, as if of itself, just time enough 
to prevent the mischief. The last remarkable in- 
stance was in the influx of hard money, almost 
at the very moment when the paper currency 
failed, by which the circumstances of public and 
private business are so materially improved, that 
matters cannot go wrong if we set heartily about 
what is right. Common Sense. 


COLONIZATION IN MAINE, 1628. 


Tue following documents from the State Paper 
Office (London), were presented by Mr. Bancroft, 
to the N. Y. Historical Society at its last meeting, 
June 5th, They were received by him from Mr, 
W. Noel Sainsbury, of the State Paper Office, 
who is engaged in preparing a Calendar of all the 
papers in that office relating to the early history 
of America down to 1688. He also has made 
proposals to the U. 8S. Government to continue 
their Calendars from 1688 to 1783 ; a work which 
the peculiar advantages enjoyed by Mr. Sainsbury 
would enable him to perform in a most satisfac- 
tory manner, Of its great importance it is unne- 
cessary to speak. 

[S. P. 0., Colonial Papers, Vol. ii.] 
Secretary Sir Edward Conway to Lord Presi- 
dent of York. Greenwich, June 26, 1628. 

Rieur tonoraBie: I am comanded by his 
Ma‘* to acquaint yo! Lp w" the good judgement 
his Ma‘* makes of the undertaking in New-Eng- 
land, and more particularly of the plantacon in- 
tended in those parts by his servant Mr. Christo- 
pher Levett one of the Counsell for the settling- 
ment of that plantacon, where he hath one de- 
signe that is generally honorable to the Nation 
and to the particular County and Citty of Yorke, 
intending to build a Citty and call it by the name 
This application of his whole designe 
to the particular County of Yorke deserves a par- 
ticular contribution of favo! towards this soe nota- 
ble a good worke. His suite is that he might 
have Adventurers to joyne with him to sett forth 
tiftie men, with fiftie others that he intends to 
carrie over, and that such as shalbe unwilling to 
adventure may neverthelesse be moved to con- 
tribute towards the building of a fort which he 
intends to make for the preservation of those that 
are to depend upon him, and to secure the plan- 
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tacon. His Ma" request therefore to yo! Lp 
is that you will employ yo! industrie and your 
judicious mediation betweene the Gentlemen of 
that countie and Mr. Levett, and by all fair per- 
swasions to winne from the Country some assist- 
ance upon such conditions as may be just and 
suteable with his reputacon, which favor his 
Ma** will acknowledge as done att his request. 
And I am gladd of this opportunity to doe this 
Gentleman a good Office, and to present my 
service to your Lp, with that affection and respect 
which becomes yo" Lpps 
huinble servant. 
(signed) Epw. Conway. 


Greenwicn, 26 June, 1623. 


(8. P. O., Sign Manual, Vol. v., No. 1.) 


Grant for a general and free contribution for 
the maintenance of the plantation in New Eng- 
land, to be paid to Captain Christopher Levett, 
appointed Governor thereof, Feb. 11, 1628. 


Cuartes R.: Charles by the grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, & To all to whom these 


presents shall come, Greeting, Whereas we have 
been enformed that in respect of the ditferences 
betweene us and the Kings of Spaine and Fraunce, 
divers of our loving subjects as well such as are 
Adventurers in the plantation of Newe England, 


in America, as such as are well enclyned to be- 
come Adventurers there, are so much deterred 
and discouraged both from proceeding with what 
is begun and what is by them intended, that ex- 
cept some special care be now taken, and some 
present meanes rajsed, for the securing of the fish- 
ing there, and the safetie of those Coasts from 
Forreigne enymies, they which have already 
adventured in that plantacon are likely to with- 
drawe their estates and people from thence, and 
those that happily may desire to adventure 
themselves and fortunes in the same are by this 
ineanes altogeather discouraged and disabled to 
proceed in their intencon. And Whereas o! many 
urgent occasions dve at this present soe farr en- 
gage us for the necessary defence of theis o! 
Realmes and Dominions, as we cannot in due 
time give any assistance or provide for the secur- 
ing of those remote parts with such succor and 
reliefe as may prove requisite in a case of that 
importance, whereby that plantacon sve happily 
begun and likely to prove so advantagious and 
profitable to us and of subjects in regard of the 
many comodities and merchandize thence to be 
had, and the store of tymber there growing, very 
necessary for the provision of shipping for the de- 
fence of of kingdomes, is likely to be utterly lost 
and abandoned to the dishono! of us and o* nacon 
and theadvantage & encouragement of o' enemies. 
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And Whereas we have benn enformed that o° 
well beloved subject Capteyne Christopher Lev- 
ett being one of the Councell for the said planta- 
tion, and well knoweing the said Country and the 
harbo! of the same, and the strength and dis- 
posicon of the Indians inhabiting in that Country 
hath undertaken & offred to add unto his former 
adventure there all his estate, and to goe in per- 
son thither, and by God’s assistance either to 
secure the Planter’s from Enimies, keepe the pos- 
session of the said Country on of behalfe, & secure 
the fishing for o! English shipps, or els to expose 
his life and meanes to the uttermost perill in that 
service. Uppon which his generous and free 
offer We have thought fitt by the advise of of 
privy Councell, and appointed him to be Governor 
for us in those parts. And because the charge in 
preparing, furnishing, and setting forth of shipps 
for this service at the first, wilbe very greate, soe 
as without the helpe and assistance of others 
(well wishers of those plantacons) those designes 
cannot be so well accomplished, as we desire, 
Now knowe yee that we out of the love and af- 
feceon w® we beare to works of this nature and 
especially for the propagation of the true religion 
w" by this meanes may be effected, by convert- 
ing those ignorant people to Christianitie: Have 
thought fitt by the advise of o! Privye Councell 
to commend this soe pious a worke to the consid- 
eracon and assistance of all our loving and wel- 
disposed subjects, not doubting but they well 
weighing the necessitie of this worke and consid- 
ering the present troubles of these times wilbe 
ready and willing to yield such assistance’ to the 
same by their voluntary contribucon, towards 
the effecting thereof, as maie in some measure 
helpe to defray the present charge now to be dis- 
pended fur the accomplishing thereof for the 
honnor and satetie of this kingdome and the up- 
holding of the said plantacon: Wherefore o will 
and pleasure is and we doe by these presents will, 
require and commaund all and singular Archbish- 
ops, Bishops, Archdeacons, and Deanes within 
their severall dyoces and jurisdiccons, that forth- 
with uppon sight of these o? Lres patents, they 
commaund and cause the same or the true breite 
thereof to be read and published in all the sever- 
all parish Churches of and within their severall 
dyoces, precincts and jurisdiccons, and that the 
Churchwardens of every severall parishe shall 
gather and collect all such some & somes of 
money as shall be freely and voluntarilye given 
& contributed to the purposes aforesaid, and the 
some being gathered and collected forthwith to 
pay and deliver over unto the said Capteyne Chiris- 
topher Levett or to such person or persons as 
shall by him in writing under his hand and seale 
thereunto authorized and appointed whom we 
doe think most fitt in regard of his said imploy- 
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ment to be trusted with the disposing of the 
saine. In witnes whereof we have caused these 
o! Ires to be made patents for the space of one 
whole yeare next ensuing the date of these pres- 
ents to endure. Witnes & 


Maie itt please yo! most ex! Ma“* This con- 
teyneth yo Ma‘ graunt for a generall and free 
contribucon to be collected of such of yo' Ma‘ 
subjectes as shalbe thereunto willing for the mayn- 
tenance of tle plantacon in Newe England and to 
be paid to Capteyne Christopher Levett whom 
yo" Mat is pleased to trast therewith in respect 
of yo! Ma“ resolucon to appoint him Governor 
there. 

Andis donne by order from the Councell Board 
signified by S: Will? Beecher. 

(Signed.) Ro. Hears. 
(Indorsed.) 
February 1627. 
Exp! apud Westm! undecimo die Februarii 
An RR. Carol. tertio 
P. Woopwarp, 
Dep’. May’ 


PARDO'S EXPLORATION OF SOUTH OAR- 
OLINA AND GEORGIA, IN 1566-7. 


Joan Parpo, a native of Cuenza, was one of 
the most efficient officers and bravest soldiers in 
the force of Melendez. During the absence of 
that commander, he was sent to the relief of Fort 
St. Philip, at Santa Elena, or Port Royal. Melen- 
dez, on his arrival at that post, dispatched Pardo 
into the interior to visit such caciques as had 
shown dispositions of friendship, and to fortify 
any position leading to New Spain. Pardo ac- 
cordingly advanced a hundred and fifty leagues in- 
land, finding the land fertile. He built a fort in 
the province of the Cacique Coava, at the foot of 
a mountain. As he was about to proceed, he 
received orders from Melendez to return and take 
command of Fort St. Philip. He then returned, 
leaving some soldiers in his little fort, to culti- 
vate the friendship of the natives. Thus much 
we glean from Barcia’s “ Ensayo Cronologico” 
(115-128), and this was doubtless the first 
march mentioned in the following document, 
which styles the place not Coava, but Joara. 
Barcia, however, makes no allusion to the sec- 
ond march, and has probably confounded the 
two. The journal of Joan de la Vandera, here 
given, is of the second march, in which he as- 
cended the valley of the Savannah, crossed the 
river, reaching the head-waters of the Chatahoo- 
chee by the Toccoa, and descending to Coosa, 
where he obtained tidings of Tuscaloosa, and 
returned, 

The Spanish is given by Buckingham Smith, 
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Esq., in his “Ooleccion de varios Documentos 
para la historia de la Florida y Tierras adya- 
centes,” taken from the copy made by Munoz 
from the original in Simancas. 

Mr. Smith, to whom the translation was sub- 
mitted before going to press, has made the fol- 
lowing note: 

“A narrative of the first march made by Pardo, 
and bearing his signature, of which I have a care- 
fully taken copy, exists at the Lonja, in Seville, 
and is of about the size of this of the second ex- 
pedition; and also another of about half the size, 
which was presented by Francisco Martinez, a 
soldier, to Garcia Osorio, captain-general of the 
island of Cuba. It will be observed that some 
portions of the country are those visited by Soto in 
the year 1540, several of the towns are spoken of 
by the same names, and that two women were 
cacicas on the occasions in Cutifachiqui. 

“Since publishing the memoir in Spanish of 
Vandera, from the copy of J. B. Mujfioz, in the 
Royal Academy of History, at Madrid, I have 
had an opportunity to compare the print with 
the original, in which I find three names there 
thus spelled: (1) Guiomae, (2) Tegaya, (3) Agua- 
cari(once). The figures 1, 2, 3, are references froin 
the sane numbers in the text of the — 

aS 


Memoir of Joan de la Vandera, giving an ae- 
count of the towns and land of Florida, through 
which Captain Joan Pardo entered in the 
years 1566-7, to discover a road to New Spain. 


Memoir of the towns and quality of land in 
each town of the provinces of Florida, through 
which Captain Joan Pardo penetrated in 1566-7, 
in search of a way from the Point of St. Elena, in 
those provinces, to New Spain. It is as follows: 

He left St. Elena,* with his company, con- 
formably to this design, and the day he started 
he slept at a town called Uscamacu. It is an 
island this, surrounded by rivers; soil sandy, and 
of very good clay for pots, tiles, and other neces- 
sary things. There are in this country good 
pieces of land for maize, and many grape vines. 

From Uscamacu he proceeded right to another 
place called Ahoya,t where he halted and slept. 
This Ahoya is on an island. Some spots are 
surrounded by rivers, the rest is like Terra Firma, 
a reasonable land for maize, having also many 
stocks of vine with much bramble. 

From Ahoya he proceeded straight to another 
town called Ahoyabe, a small place subject to 
Ahoya, and the same soil as Ahoya. 


From Ahoyabe he went straiglit to another town 
* Santa Elena is Port Royal. Hilton’s Relation in 
Force’s ‘‘ Historical Tracts.” 

+ These two places are mentioned by Barcia (“ En- 
sayo Cronologico,” p. 141), as Escumacu and Oya, 
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called Cogao ;* the chief is a pretty great cacique, 
and has much good land, like tlie rest described, and 
many tracts of rocky land, where maize, wheat, 
barley, and the vine, all kinds of fruits and vegeta- 
bles can be raised, because there are fresh streams 
and rivers, and tolerable land for every thing. 

From the town of Cozao he proceeded straight 
to another, a village of an overseer of that of 
Cozao; the soil of this place is good, but there 
is little of it. 

From this village he proceeded straight to an- 
other called El Enfrenado (the bridled); the soil 
is wretched, although there are many spots of 
good ground like the rest described. 

From El Enfrenado he proceeded straight to an- 
other town called Guiomaer (1), from whence to 
the Point of St. Helena is forty leagues; the road 
by which he went was somewhat difficult, but 
the ground will bring all that in Cozao can be 
raised, and even better; there are some large and 
deep marshes, but this is caused by the great lev- 
elness of the country. 

From Guiomaer he went direct to Canos, 
which the Indians call Canosi, and by another 
naine, Oofetagque;t there are in the limits of this 
land three or four good-sized rivers, one, and even 
two, very large; there are some small marslies, 
that any one, even a boy, can traverse on foot; 
there are in this tract, high valleys of much stone 
and rocks, and dells; it is a very good reddish 
soil, in fact, much better than all those men- 
tioned. 

Canos is a land near which one of the two 
large riverst passes, and other streams; it has 
very extensive and very good meadows; and here 
and henceforward inuch maize is reaped, and there 
is a great quantity of large and very good grapes, 
and bad smaller and larger of many kinds; in fine, 
it is a land in which to plant a chief town. It is 
fifty leagues to St. Elena, and about twenty 
leagues to the sea; one can reach it by the said 
river running through the country, and may go 
much farther up by the same river, and so like- 
wise by the other river that passes near Guio- 
maer, 

From Canos he went straight to another town 
called Jagaya (2), a very important country, with- 
out marshes, open and little wooded, black and 


* Coosawhatchie ? 

+ This town was reached by De Soto in his expedition, 
and Biedma (Smith’s ‘ Coleccion,” p. 50), mentions 
its being then governed by a female chief. He says: 
‘Tt was on the bank of a river that we believed to be 
the River St. Elena, where the licentiate Aillon was.” 
lle writes the name Cofitachique, so that the accent 
evidently fell on the syllable ag or ach. The “ Relagan 
Verdudeira’’ (Ed. 1844), calls it Cutifachiqui, and also 
mentions the female chief. Can the present Cuffee- 
town be a corruption of this Indian word ? 

¢ The Savannah. 
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red, very good, having abundance of good water, 
with springs and brooks. 

From Jagaya he went straight to another town 
called Gueza, a land neither more nor less than 
the preceding—very abundant in good, 

From Gueza he went straight to another place 
called Aracuchi, also a very good land. 

From Aracuchi he went straight to another 
town called Otariyatiqui,* which is the name of 
the cacique, and language of much of the country 
onward—land very abundant in good. 

From this Otari to another country called Gua- 
tari,t is some fifteen or sixteen leagues, to the 
right and lower down from the north than this 
other; in this there were and are two cacicas, 
who are ladies, and of no small authority com- 
pared to the other caciques, fur in their retinue they 
have pages and ladies. It isarich land; there are 
in all the towns very good houses and round huts 
of earth, very large and very good; it isa land of 
mountain and good plain as ever was in the 
world: this place we saw, spending twenty days 
there, on coming back; by this place passes a 
very large river, which comes to Sauxpa and 
Usi, where salt is made near the sea, sixty leagues 
from Santa Elena. From Santa Elena to this 
Guatari is eighty leagues, and any ship, they 
say, can ascend this same river over twenty 
leagues, 

From Otariyatiqui he went straight to another 
town called Quinahaqui, where another large 
river passes; it is a very, very good land. 

From the town mentioned, towards the left, 
twelve leagues off, is another town called Issa,f 
which has beautiful meads, and the whole coun- 
try very tine, with many rivers and springs, .In 
the jurisdiction of this Issa, we found three very. 
good crystal mines: these are registered, in fact, 
as though they were to be put to immediate 
profit. All this we saw and heard on our way 
back to Santa Elena. 

From Quinahaqui he went straight to another 
town called Aguaquiri (8), which is an abundant 
and fertile land. 

From Aguaquiri he went straight to another 
place called Joara;§ this is near the mountains, 
and it is where Joan Pardo arrived on_ his 


* According to Adair (see Smith’s “‘ Fontaneda,” p. 
41), the Cherokees called the mountain portion of their 
territory Ottare. 

+ Probably Wateree, as we may judge by aSpaniard’s 
first efforts to suy water. 

} Issi, in Chahta, means deer, and Issa is apparently 
identical with Ais, which Romans describes as on In- 


dian River. See ‘ Fontaneda,” p. 40, notes. 

§ Joara resembles “ Xuala, eight days march,” says 
Biedma, ‘north of Cofitachique, in a mountainous 
tract, in which the Espiritu Santo river took its rise.’ 
The “ Relacam”’ makes it two hundred and fifty leagues 
from Cufitachiqui. 
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first march, and where his sergeant remained. 
I can say that it is as fair land as there is in 
the best of all Spain, for all that men can desire 
t is a hundred leagues to Santa 


to raise there. 
Elena. 

From Joara he went, by the mountains, straight 
ahead to another town called Tocax,* where we 
spent three days in crossing; in this range there 
is an abundance of grapes, chestnuts, nuts, and 
great quantity of other fruits; it is better than the 
Sierra Morena, because there are many meads in 
it, and the land is by no means rugged. The 
land in Tocax is very good, where large farms of 
any crop may be made. 


From Tocax he went straight to another town | 


called Cauchi,t a very important land ; hence- 
forward it can vie with Andaluzia, and the whole 
of it is very rich. 

From Cauchi he went straight to Tanasqui, 
which we delayed three days in reaching through 
a desert tract; it is so rich a land that I cannot 
tell how it enchants me. 

From Tanasqui he went straight to another town 


called Solameco,t and by another named Chiaha ;§ | 


it is a very rich and broad land, a great town 
surrounded by very fine rivers; around this 
spot, a league, two Jeagues, and three leagues off, 
more and less, are many villages, all surrounded by 
rivers; there are many blissful vales, much good 
grapes, much medlars; in fact, it is a land for 
angels. 

From Solameco he went straight westward to 
a town called Chalaume, which we were three 
days in reaching through an uninhabited tract, 
and where we found ridges more rugged than the 
one named; in these strongholds through which we 
passed, the land is very rich, agreeable, and airy ; 
on ascending one of the hills we found metallic 
earth, and asking the alchemists, they declared 
with oaths that it was of silver.J We reached 
Chalaume, as good a situation as to the country 
about it as the city of Cordova, having very ex- 
tensive and fine plains; there we found grapes as 
good as there are in Spain. I can say that it is 
a land which seems as if it had been cultivated by 
Spaniards, it is so good. 

From Chalaume he went straight to another 

* Toccoa ? 

+ The word Chattahoochee is not much abridged in 
Ca-u-chi. 

t Talimeco, near Cofitachequi, is interpreted by Mr. 
Smith, Tali minko, Rock chief. 

§ Chiaha is apparently the Chiha mentioned by Bied- 
ma (ut sup. 52), “ very abundant in provisions : situated 
on an island in Espiritu Santo river, which from its 
source has very large islunds.”” The ‘* Relacam Verda- 
deira” (p. 45), mentions it as twelve days from Cuti- 
fachiqui, and as subject to the cacique of Coca. 

_| This is, perhaps, the earliest notice of the Cherokee 
silver mines, the existence of which, long doubted, has 
now been recognized. . 
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place, two leagues off, called Satapo, from which 
we turned back; it is a considerable town of good 
houses, having much maize, and wild fruit, the 
land rich and very pleasant, All these towns and 
those behind are situated near very fine rivers. 

From Satapo we should have to go straight to 
Cosaque:* I believe, from the information that I 
obtained from Indians, and from a soldier of the 
company, who reached it and returned to give an 
account of what he saw, that it is five or six days’ 
march to Cossa,t and is a very sparsely peopled 
land, for there are only three villages,—the first, 
two days’ journey from Satapo, is called Tasqui; 
in the two days’ march, there is good land, and 
three large rivers; and alittle further on, another 
place called Tasquiqui, and another day’s jour- 
ney on another, a ruined town, called Olitifar,—all 
good level land; and two days’ journey on from 
that deserted place, is a village; and about o 
league further, ——. Cossa is a large town, the 
greatest there is by the way we went—from Santa 
Elena till reaching there; it will hold some 150 
heads of family—that is, by the size of the town; 
it is a richer place than any we have mentioned ; 
usually a great many Indians are there; it 
is situated on low ground at the foot of a 
mountain; at half a league, a quarter, and a 
league off, there are very any large towns; it is 
a very abundant land; it is under the meridian, 
and even less. 

From Cossa we should have had to go straight 
to Trascaluza, the last of the Florida towns; 
from Cossa to Trascaza is seven days’ journey ; 
and in all the way there are, I believe, two or 
three towns only, the rest is desert.t 

Trascaluza§ is said to be under the sun at mid- 
day ; and thence to the territory of New Spain it 
is, some say nine days’ journey, others say eleven, 
others thirteen—the majority, nine days’ journey, 
all of desert; and about half way of all this road, is 
a place of four or five houses and afterwards pur- 
suing the same direction, the first town there is 
belongs to New Spain, as they say. 

I beg our Lord to use it for his service. Amen. 


Given at the Point of Santa Elena, January 23, 


os Candela wate 


* These towns are not mentioned by De Soto’s chron- 
iclers, who give the names of Coste und ‘Tali. 

+ Coosa in the ‘‘ Relagum Verdadeira,” p. 58, is Coca, 

t Biedma mentions only Italisi between Coosa and 
Taszaluza, and the ‘ Relagam Verdadeira,”’ Tallimu- 
chase, Ytaua, Ullibahali, Toasi, and Tallise. 

§ Tuscaloosa. 
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THE FIRST TROPITY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 

Sir: Without any desire to detract from the 
merits of Mr. Parker’s grandfather in seizing, after 
the main-body of the enemy had moved forward 
towards Concord, the gun of a drunken soldier 
who had fallen out of the ranks—a questionable 
“ trophy,” at the best—I have considered it ap- 
propriate to copy, for the Magazine, a portion of 
a paper which was read before the Historical So- 
ciety of New York, on the 8d of May, 1859; at 
which time the musket, referred to, was exhib- 
ited by the speaker: 

Afier referring to the ill-feeling which had 
arisen between the colonial government, and its 
auxiliaries, on the one side, and the people on 
the other; and to the repeated attempts of the 
soldiery to cut down the Liberty-pole which had 
graced “the Common” for several years, the 
speaker remarked that—On the 13th, 14th, 15th, 
and 16th of January, 1770, the soldiers repeated 
their attempts to destroy the Liberty-pole. The 


last of these was successful; and the rancor of | 


the assailants was so far carried out, that they 
were not satisfied until they had sawed the pole 
into pieces anc piled it up in front of Mon- 
tanye’s—the head-quarters of the “* Sons of Lib- 
erty.” 

It appears that the Sons of Liberty had raised 
objections to the employment of the soldiers by 
the inhabitants, as destructive of the interests of 
the laboring classes; and there is but little doubt 
that this was intended as a retaliatory measure. 
To take all the matters into consideration, a 
meeting was called; and on the 17th of January, 
upward of three thousand assembled at the stump 
of the Liberty-pole; at which measures were 
adopted to erect another pole, to compel the sol- 
diers to remain within their barracks after roll- 
call, and to prevent the employment of them by 
the inhabitants. On the following day (January 
18, 1770), scurrilous handbills signed * Sixteenth 
Regiment,” were posted throughout the city, cast- 
ing reflections on the Sons of Liberty, and putting 
at defiance the authority of the citizens, as well as 
their wishes, expressed in the resolutions passed 
on the preceding day. Three soldiers who were 
engaged in posting these placards, were seized by 
Isaac Sears, Walter Quackenbos, and some other 
members of the Sons of Liberty; and, after a 
sharp contest, they were conveyed to the ayor’s 
office. An attempt having been made to rescue 
the prisoners, Captain Sears kept them at bay, 
until a reinforcement of twenty men from the 
lower barracks, made their appearance; and, with 
cutlasses and bayonets, appeared determined to 
rescue the prisoners. The citizens in the vicinity 
were entirely unarmed, but perceiving the nature 
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of the conflict and the character of the combat- 
ants, they immediately seized upon such means of 
defence as were within their grasp, and wrenching 
the stakes from the carts and sleighs about them, 
they stood on the defensive, The mayor now 
ordered the soldiers to their barracks, when they 
reluctantly retreated towards Golden Hill.* At 
this place they met another reinforcement of reg- 
ulars, led by one who is supposed to have been 
an officer in disguise; and, by his orders, the 
united parties made a furious attack on the peo- 
ple who had followed them. An attempt at de- 
fence was made by those who had secured weap- 
ons; but they presented but a sorry opposition 
to the bayonets and cutlasses of the regulars, and 
many of them speedily retired. Pursuing those 
who ran, they were, themselves, soon pursued by 
those who had reached the ground in response to 
the summons which had flown into every shop and 
store in the city; and the Sons of Liberty speed- 
ily surrounded the assailants, dealing such blows 
upon them as their homely weapons permitted, 
and quietly disarming them to prevent the spread 
of mischief, Another reinforcement of soldiery 
attempted, in vain, to reach and rescue their 
comrades, and simultaneous attacks on the front 
and rear of the people were now threatened. At 
this moment a party of officers interfered, and 
the military were ordered to their barracks, and 
the “ Barrie or Gonpen Hitv” ended. In this 
Jirst conflict of the War of the American Revolu- 
tion, both the military and the citizens suffered 
severely. Francis Field, a Friend, was wounded 
in the cheek while standing in his own door. 
Three other citizens were wounded, one was 
killed with a bayonet, and a sailor was cut down. 
The soldiers, also, were severely handled, and some 
of them were badly beaten. Massachusetts may 
refer, with honest pride, to her early sacritice at 
Lexington, aud to the massacre in King-street, in 
March, 1770; but tothe city of New York justly 
belongs the honor of laying the first offering on 
the altar of her country. 

Among those who responded to the call of his 
country, and struggle for the mastery with the 
armed soldiery on Golden Hill, was a chair- 
maker’s apprentice, named Michael Smith. Small 
in stature and a minor, he was, nevertheless, every 
inch a man; and when the messengers from the 
Hill reached his shop in Broad-street, he seized 
the turned leg of a chair, and with that as his 
only weapon, he ran to the scene of strife. A 
native of this city, the story of her wrongs was 
fuiniliar to his ears; and he had expressed his 
sympathy for her cause by uniting with one of 


| the train-bands which had been organized for her 


* That portion of John-street which is between Cliff- 
street and Burling Slip. 
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defence. With a degree of courage which did 
him honor, he had no sooner reached the field 
than he attacked a grenadier with his club; and 
with such success did he wield his chair-leg, that 
his victim speedily surrendered. The musket, 
belts, bayonet, and cartridge-box of the grenadier 
were his trophies; and when the close of the affray 
allowed of his return to his home, the accoutre- 
ments which he wore dragged on the floor of the 
dwelling. From that moment he ceased to be an 
apprentice; and when the Oolony organized its 
First regiment, without bounty or persuasion he 
entered the service of his country. The trusty 
musket and bayonet which he had taken from 
the British grenadier, became his constant com- 
panions; and when peace and the independence 
of his country were secured, he returned to the 
walks of private life. Ninety-six years were the 
measure of his days; and at a recent date,* sur- 
rounded by his grandchildren and their children, 
—the last of the Sons of Liberty in New York— 
he surrendered his spirit into the hands of his 
Maker. The old musket—the trophy of his boy- 


ish gallantry, the companion of his manhood, the 
friend of his old age—still lingers among his great- 
grandchildren ; and the privilege has been given 
to me, Mr. President, to exhibit it to the Society. 
Like many of the veterans of the War of the 
Revolution, who are still spared as mementoes 
of the past, if not like all of them, it is quite 


rusty and much the worse for wear; but, as it is, 
undoubtedly, the first trophy of the war, it merits 
your respectful consideration. 

About noon, the next day (Jan. 19, 1770), the 
troubles were renewed; and a party of sailors 
and one of soldiers joined in the affray. One of 
the seamen was run through with a bayonet; 
and when the mayor caine on the ground, and 
ordered the troops to disperse, his order was en- 
tirely disregarded. Again the summons passed 
through the streets, and, once more, the Sons of 
Liberty hastened to the rescue; but the soldiers 
recollecting the reception they had met with on 
the preceding day, hastily retired. In the after- 
noon of the same day, a party of troops attacked 
a number of citizens who had assembled in the 
Common, opposite the New Jail; and a desper- 
ate conflict ensued. Heavy blows were given 
and received; some of the assailants were dis- 
armed, and all were driven back to their 
quarters. 

Of these affrays—the jirst in the War of the 
Revolution—a letter dated “* New York, Jan. 22,” 
and published in “ The St. James Chronicle, or 
British Evening Post, No. 1412, London, March 


* He was born in Beaver-street, New York, May 3, 
1750, and he died in Grand-street, in this city, April 
24, 1846. It will be seen that the apprentice was twenty 
years old at the time of this affray. 
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15, 1770,” thus speaks: ‘ We are all in Confusion 
in this City ; the Soldiers have cut and blowed up 
the Liberty-Pole, and have caused much Trouble 
between the Inhabitants: On Friday last between 
Burling Slip and the Fly-Market, was an Engage- 
ment between the Inhabitants and the Soldiers, 
where much Blood was spilt: One Sailor got run 
through the Body, who since died: One man got 
his Skull cut in the most cruel manner. On Sat- 
urday the Hall Bell rang for an alarm, when was 
another Battle between the Inhabitants and Sol- 
diers; but the Soldiers met with Rubbers, the 
chiefest Part being Sailors with Clubs to revenge 
the Death of their Brother, which they did 
with Courage, and made them all run to their 
Barracks. What will be the end of this God 
knows.” 

Speaking of this affair, Lieut.-governor Oolden, 
in his dispatch to the Home Government, No. 9, 
“ New York, 21 Feb’y, 1770,” says: “An ill-humor 
had been artfully worked up between the Towns- 
people and soldiers, which produced several af- 
frays, and daily, by means of wicked incendiaries, 
grew more serious. At last some Towns-people 
began to arm, and the Soldiers rushed from their 
Barracks to support their fellow Soldiers. Had 
it not been for the interposition of the magis- 
trates, and of the most respectable Inhabitants, 
and of the Officers of the Army, it had become a 
very dangerous affair—as it was, only a few 
wounds and bruises were received on both 
sides,” 

As that musket—‘ taken and preserved, as a 
memorial of victory” (Vide Wxsster’s Diction- 
ary under * Tropuy’’),—is still held by the great- 
grandchildren of its captor, and may be seen by 
all who are curious in such matters; may I not 
claim (with al] respect to Capt. Parker: the mas- 
sacre at Lexington—where was no “ victory,” on 
either side; the drunken, weak-kneed regular ; 
and all others whom it may concern), that January 
19, 1770, preceded April 19, 1775; that a musket 
taken in conflict, wherein its owner was dis- 
armed, was truly a “trophy ;” and that one 
taken by those who had run away, and who re- 
turned to the field, after their enemy had retired, 
from a drunken, unresisting soldier who had 
fallen out of the ranks of that enemy, was not a 
“ trophy” in any sense of the term? 

If [am correct New York, instead of Boston, 
possesses “the First Zrophy of the War of the 
Revolution.” 

H. B. D. 


(August, 


Morrisania, July 1, 1860. 


[In justice to Mr. Loring, we must state that he 
alluded to the claim of New York, in his paper. 
We gave only an extract, so much as related 
strictly to the Parker musket.—Eb.] 
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ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


No. IL. 


AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ADVERTISED 


IN THE PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE, 


1749.—Proposals for Publishing a Map of Pa., 


N. J., and N. Y., and the lower Counties. 
By Lewis Evans. Price two pieces of 8 
each. 
Aug.—A Particular Relation of the Dread- 
ful Earthquake, &., at Lima and Callao, in 
Peru. Translated from the original Spanish. 
Price 9d. 
A Collection of the works of Thomas Chalk- 
ley, in two parts. 

ov.—Some Remarks on Abel Morgan’s 
Answer to Samuel Finley, and a note to the 
people called Quakers, Price 3d. 


1750. Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism,—on the 


Idea of a Patriot King: attributed to Boling- 
broke. Franklin. 1s, 6d, 
May.—Meditations on Divine Subjects. By 
Mrs. Mary Loyd; with an account of her 
life and character. By E. Peinberton. David 
Hall, printer. 2s. 

June 7.—A Short Treatise on the Visible 
Kingdom of Christ. By Thomas James. 
Franklin & Hall. Price 6d. 

* Letters from the Dead to the Living. By 
Plularites. Franklin & Hall. : 

Anti Pedorantism Defended:—A reply to 
Mr. Samuel Finley’s Vindicatur of a charita- 
ble plea for the speechless, ete. By Abel 
Morgan. Franklin & Hall. 88. 6d. 

A Discourse on the Preparation of the body 
for the Sinall Pox. By Dr. Adam Thompson, 
of Philad, 

The History of the Five Indian Nations of 
Canada, etc. By Cadwallader OCulden. Price 
12s. 


1751. March.—A Letter to a Friend; containing 


remarks on a Discourse Concerning the Prep- 
aration of the body for the Small Pox. By 
Dr. John Kearsley. Franklin & Hall. 1s. 
June.—A Defence of Dr. Thompson’s Dis- 
course on the Small Pox, ete. By Dr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, of Maryland. 

Medicina Brittanica. By Dr. Thos. Short; 
with a pretace, by Mr. John Bartram, bota- 
nist of Penn., and notes. Franklin & Hall. 


1752. Feb. 11.—A Sermon on Education. By 


Rev. Richard Peters. Franklin & Hall. 1s. 
“* The Economy of Human Life. 3d edition. 
For sale at the new printing office. 1s. 6d. 
“ A Map of Philad. and parts adjacent; with 
a Perspective View of the State House, For 
sale by Nicholas Scull, Geo. Heap, Wm. 
Bradford & David Hall. 5s, 
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1753. July—A Map Pa., N. J., N. Y., and the 3 


Lower Counties in Delaware. By Lewis 
Evans. Price one Spanish dollar, plain. 
Two dollars on fine writing paper. 

Sept. 28.—Proposals for publishing an East 
Prospect of the Oity of Philad. By Geo. 
Heap—7 feet 4 in. long—to be engraved in 
England. Twenty shillings subscription. 
Oct. 19.—Noetica; or the First Principles 
af Knowledge. 3s. 9d. 

Ethica, or the First Principles of Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

The Laws of the Province of N. J., from 
1702 to 1752. By Saml. Nevell. £1 10s. 
April 26.—The Value of a Child, or Mo- 
tives for the Good Education of Children. 
Price 6d. Franklin & Hall. 

A General Idea of the College of Mirania, &c., 
addressed to the Trustees tor the establish- 
ment of a college in N. Y. 18. 6d. 
ASermon. By S. Davies, V. D. M., preached 
at Newcastle. 

June 7.—A Poem on Visiting the Academy 
at Philad., June, 1753. By Mr. Smith, of 
Long Island. 

Nov. 29.—A Candid Narrative of the Rise 
and Progress of the Herrnhutters, com- 
monly called Moravians, or Unitas Fratrum, 
etc. By Henry Rimius. Wm. Bradford, 
publisher. 


1754. May 23.—Serious Considerations on the 


Present State of the Affairs of the Northern 
Colonies. Price 6d, Franklin & Hall. 
June 13. Remarks on Some Articles of the 
Seceders’ New Covenant, and their Act of 
Presbytery, etc. By Saml. Delup, A. M. 
Published at Lancaster. Price 6d. 

July 11. The Youth’s entertaining Amuse- 
ment; or, a Plain Guide to Psalmody, ete. 
By W. Dawson, writing-master, Philad. 
Price 2s. 

August 22. Devout Exercises of the Heart. 
By Dr. Watts, reprint. Wm. Dunlap, Lan- 
caster. 

Sept. 19.—Personal Affliction and Frequent 
Reflection upon Human Life, of great use to 
lead Man to the Remembrance of GOD; a 
Sermon. By W. Smith, M.A. Price 9d. 


1755. May 8.—Proposals for Publishing, by Sub- 


scription “Some Observations upon the 
Provinces of N. Y., the Jersies, Penna., Ma- 
ryland and Virginia, in 4 Dissertations, etc. 
By J. Belchier, A. M., Vicar of Barton, Eng- 
land.” Price, to subscribers, £1 sterling. 
(Was this book ever published ?) 

July 8d.—A Sermon Preached before the 
Freemasons, June 24, 1755. By Wm. Smith, 
M.A. Price 9d. Franklin & Hall. 


“ July 12.—Proposals for Publishing, by Sub- 
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1755. Sept, 25—Unanimity & Public Spirit; a 
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1756. Jan. 8.—A Narrative of the Sufferings and 
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* An Address to those Quakers who Per- 
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Sermon Preached at Carlisle, after Brad- 
dock’s Defeat. By Thos. Barton; with a 
Letter from Rev. Wm. Smith, ete. Frank- 
lin & Hall. 

The Qualitications, Character, and Duties, of 
a Good Minister of Jeaus Christ Considered ; 
a Sermon. By Rev. Jno. Gates. 

Dec, 4.—Observations on the Late & Pres- 
ent Conduct of the French; with regard to 
their Encroachments upon the British Colo- 
nies in North America, etc. Published in 
Boston. Price 1s. 6d. 


Surprising Deliverance of William and Eliz- 
abeth Fleming; taken by Capt. Jacobs and 
the Indians under his Command, ete. W. 
Dunlap, Printer. A 2d edition afterwards 
published, Lancaster. Price 6d. 
Jan. 29.—A Prospective Plan of the Battle 
near Lake George, Sept. 8, 1755; with an 
Explanation and History thereof. By Sami. 
Blodgett. Published in Boston. Price 3s. 
9d. 

Feb. 19.—8d Edition of the Life, Adventures, 
etc., of Duncan Cameron, a Soldier in Sir 
Peter Halket’s Regiment. Price 6d. 
March 18.—Kawanio Che Keeteru; a True 
Relation of a Bloody Battle Fought between 
George & Lewis, in the year 1755. Jas. 
Chattin, publisher, 2d Edition. Price 4d. 
April 8.—The Happiness of Rewarding the 
Enemies of our Religion and Liberty Repre- 
sented, etc.; a Sermon to Capt. Vanderspie- 
gle’s company of Volunteers, Preached Feb. 
15, 1756. By Gilbert Tennent, A. M. 

April 15.—The Christian’s Duty to Render 
to Cesar, etc., Addressed to the Quakers in 
Relation to the Payment of the £60,000 tax. 
Franklin & Hall. Price 6d. 

May 13.—A Sermon, Explaining the Duties 
of Christian Subjects to their Sovereign, ete. 
By Rev. Israel Acrelius, M.A. Franklin & 
Hall. 

May 27.—A Short Address to Persons of all 
Denominations, Occasioned by the Alarm of 
an Intended Invasion. By the Rev. George 
Whittield,—8d_ edition. . Franklin & Hall. 
4d. First edition published in London. 


versely Refused to Pay any Regard to the 
Late Provincial Fast, May 21, 1756, ete. 
James Chattin, printer. Price 6d. 

{¥" Chattin in a short time refused to 
sell this pamphlet; it was then advertised by 
* Black Harry, bookbinder, in Letitia Court.” 
Juue 10.—The Lawfulness of Defensive War; 











a Sermon. By Jno. Abrahain Ledimus, 
Jas. Chattin, publisher. Price 6d. 


1756. July 27.—Proposals for Publishing a second 


‘ 


a 


edition of “ A Voyage to the South Sea, in 
in the Years 1740-41, in the Wager, man-of- 
war,—one of Commodore Anson’s Squadron, 
etc. By John Bulkeley and John Cummins, 
late Gunner and Carpenter of the Wager.” 
Price, one Spanish milled dollar apiece,— 
to be published by Jas, Chattin. 

August 12.—The Second Edition, with Ad- 
ditions, of ‘“*A Remonstrance,” by Oba- 
diah Honesty, in the Case of the Rev. Mr. 
Smith; with some Remarks on his being 
Called before the House of Assembly,—to be 
sold by Black Harry. Price 4d. 


1757. Feb. 17.—Proposals for Printing, by Sub- 


6 


= 


scription, a Translation of Three French Vol- 
umes, printed at Paris by Order of the 
French King, in the Year 1756, and Found 
in a Prize Lately Taken, Entitled: “A Me- 
morial Containing a Summary Account of 
Facts, in Answer to the Observations of the 
English Ministry, Addressed to the Courts 
of Europe,” ete; giving an Account of all 
the Transactions in America, from 1749 to 
1756, etc. Price, 1 Spanish milled dollar,— 
to be published by Jas. Chattin, Philad. 
March 8d.—Bulkeley’s Voyage to the South 
Seas, now published. 


1758. Jan. 26.—The Great Scots Prophet; or, 


Some Remarkable Passages of the Lite and 
Death of Mr. Alexander Veden, late Minis- 
ter of the Gospel at New Glenluce, in Gal- 
loway, etc. Jas. Chattin, printer. 6d, 
Feb. 9.—Robert Eastburn; A Narrative of 
his Captivity (among the Indians), with 
Pretace. By Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Printed 
and to be sold by W. Bradford. 1s. 

Feb. 16.—Reflections on Courtship and Mar- 
riage, in Two Letters to a Friend, etc. Jas. 
Chattin, printer. 3d edition. 

The New American Magazine,—to be Pub- 
lished at Woodbridge, New Jersey, is now 
Published for January. 

March 10.—The Real Christian’s Hope in 
Death, and an Account of the Edifying Be- 
haviour of Several Persons of Piety, in their 
Last Moments, ete. By Rev. J. J. Zubly, of 
8. C0. Price 2s. 6d. 

April 14.—Proposals for Printing a Map of 
the Improved Part of Penusylvania. By 
Nicholas Scull. 15s., plain. 

The Christian Soldier’s Duty, ete.; A Ser- 
mon Preached April 5, 1757, in Christ 
Church, before 1st Battalion Royal Ameri- 
can Regiment. By Wm. Smith, M. A., 
Provost of the Oollege. James Chattin, 
printer. 1a, 
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New England, Respecting the Very Great 
Iinportance of Attaching the Indians to their 
Interests, etc. By Saml. Hopkins, A. M., 
Pastor of Church in Springfield. Printed 
in Boston, 1753—being a Conclusion to the 
Historical Memoirs Relating to the Housa- 
tunnuk Indians, etc. By Rev. John Sergeant. 
May 19.—A New Exercise to be Observed 
by His Majesty’s Troops, in the Establish- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland. Pub- 
lished in N. Y. Price 1s. 

A memorial of Some of the Part Owners and 
Proprietors of the Patents of Minisink and 
Waywayanda, Bordering on the Crown 
Lands, in the Colony of N. Y., ete. Pub- 
lished in N. Y., by order of the General As- 
sembly. 

Proposals for Publishing ‘* A Common-place 
Concordance of the Holy Bible, after a Meth- 
od Entirely New,” etc. 

May 23.—The Detection Detected; or a 
Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Dellap and New- 
castle Presbytery, from the Charge of Inju- 
rious Reasonings and False Representations, 
Exhibited Against them by the Rev. Mes- 
sieurs Gellatly & Arnot. By Robert Smith, 
Minister of the Gospel at Pequea; with a 
Letter to the Author on the same Subject, 
by Rev. Mr. Samuel Finley. Wm, Dunlap, 
printer. Philad. Price 1s. 6d. 

June 16.—Elixir Magnum; The Philoso- 
pher’s Stone Found Out. Being a Certain 
and Infallible Method of Getting Silver and 
Gold out of the Earth in Great Plenty,—by 
way of an Address to the Legislative Power 
* North America. James Chattin, printer. 
6d. 

June 29.—The Relaxation of War; A He- 
ro’s Philosophy. A Poem. Written by the 
King of Prussia. W. Dunlap, printer. 3d. 
July 20—The Polite Philosopher; or an 
Essay on that Art which makes a Man Happy 
in Himself, and Agreeable to Others. W. 
Dunlap. Price 1s. 

July 28.—An Abridgment of Mr. Hopkins’ 
Historical Memoirs, Relating to the Housa- 
tunnick or Stockbridge Indians. Published 
by Franklin & Hall. 9d. 

Aug. 4.—Proposals for Printing 18 Sermons 
Adapted to the Present Dangerous and Dis- 
tressing Circumstances of Our Country and 
Nation. By Rev. Gilbert Tennent. 7s. 6d. 
per Volume. 

Aug. 13.—Serious Reflections on the Times ; 
A Poem. By a Minister of the Gospel. 
James Chattin, printer. 4d. 

Aug. 26.—Gilbert Tennent’s “ Eighteen Ser- 
mons,” now Published. 
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1758. April 21.—An Address to the People of | 1758. Sept. 1.—A Sermon Preached at the Church 


of Lewes, in Delaware, July 8, 1757 (Fast 
Day). By Rev. Matthias Harris, James 
Chattin, printer. 1s. 
Oct. 27.—Proposals to Publish “The Way 
to Health, Long Life and Happiness; or, A 
Discourse on Temperance,” ete., etc. By 
+ ea Kyon, Student in Physic. Price 7s. 
6d, 
Nov. 17.—Proposals for Publishing ‘ The 
New American Magazine. By Jas. Parker, 
of Woodbridge,"—(by Sylvanus America- 
nus.) 
Nov. 17.—Just Published “The American 
Magazine, a Monthly Chronicle for the Brit- 
ish Colonies,” for Oct., 1757,—No. 1. To be 
Continued, monthly, by a Society of Gentle- 
men. Bradford, printer, Philad. 
Dec. 8.—The Child’s New Plaything, or 
Best Amusement, ete.,—(a Primer.) Pub- 
lished by Jas. Chattin, Philad. 1s. 
Dec. 29.—The Curse of Meroz; or the Dan- 
ger of Neutrality in the Cause of God and 
Our Country,—A Sermon. By Saml. Fin- 
ley, A. M. James Chattin, printer. 1s. 

3. We 
Pua., Feb. 1, 1860. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


FOREIGN. 


Tne Royat Soomry or Norruern Antiqua- 
Rigs, at Copenhagen, held its annual meeting at 
the Palace of Christiansborg, on the 13th of May, 
1860, His Majesty, King Frederick VII., in the 
chair. 

The secretary, Professor C, C. Rafn, read the 
report of the Society’s undertakings and state, in 
the year 1859, and then produced the works 
published by it during the same period: a new 
volume (for 1858, with four plates) of the “*An- 
nals of Northern Archeology and History,” con- 
taining Remarks on Beowulf, and of the name of 
Lodbrok, among the Anglo-Saxons, by Freder- 
ick Schiern;—On the Sanscrit root of the verb 
“ vera,” by L. Warming ;—On the early history of 
the Savolaxians, by A. J. Earopaeus ;—The Eluli- 
darius in Icelandic, edited by Conrad Gislason ;— 
Objects from the Iron Age found in Scania, and 
described by N. G. Bruzelius ;—Mounds from the 
Stone and Bronze Ages, discovered in Sieland, and 
described by V. Boye;—Dispatches from the 
Polish Legation in Copenhagen, from the original 
manuscript in the library of Count Ossolinsky in 
Lemberg, translated by Edwin M. Thorson ;—A 
| Description of Iceland (of the year 1614), by Dan- 
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iel Streye (Vetterus), translated from the Polish 
original and communicated, with an introduction, 
by Edwin M. Thorson, to which have been sub- 
joined some remarks by Sigurd Jonasson ;—His- 
torical Notices regarding Bishop Liuderich and 
Archbishop Unne of Bremen, called forth by a 
communication of Senator Adami of Bremen, by 
J. Keenigsfeldt ;—On a descent in England, pro- 
jected by King Valdemar Atterdag of Denmark, 
in connection with the Franks, with reference to 
original documents, published by A. Gerinain, at 
Montpellier, by Frederick Schiern. Also the cun- 
tinuation, fur 1856 and 1857, of the Society's 
Archeological Review, containing the annual re- 
ports and critical notices of several historical, 
antiquarian, and linguistic works, which have 
been presented to the Society. 

The remaining part of the “ Lexicon Poéticum 
antiquae linguae Septentrionalis,” by the late 
Sveinbiorn Egilsson, is expected soon to be ready 
from the press; the next volume of the “ Mé- 
moires des Antiquaires du Nord,” later. 

Next the secretary produced some specimens of 
vernacular Esquimaux literature from Greenland, 


received from Dr. Henry J. Rink, inspector of 


South Greenland, according to whose proposal a 
printing-office has been established at Godthaab 
(Noungme), and a lithographic press, procured. 
The said specimens consisted of Vol. I. of “‘ Kalad- 
lit Okalluktualliait,” Greenlandic popular tradi- 
tions, written down by natives and illustrated by 
xylographies, designed and executed by a native, 
two lithographed local maps, and eight views of 
remarkable sites, among which one of the ruins 
of Kaksiarsuk, the episcopal residence of Gardar. 
Ilis Majesty the King exhibited several very 
remarkable Northern antiquities, lately acquired 
for his cabinet, among others a collectioa from 
the Stone Age, found probably on the very place 
of fabrication, at Jyderup, in Sieland, viz.: a 
great grindstone, and 39 pieces of weapons and 
implements partly incompleted; several bronze 
objects—among others a hook with spiral orna- 
ments on its rounded front side, found at Sio, in 
the parish of Garntofte, in Fionia; a great ring 
with particular Roman ornaments, found in 
Slesvig; two spiral arm-rings, and a spiral finger- 
ring, of gold. Of some of these objects delinea- 
tions are prepared fur the annual report to be 
communicated to the Archeological Review, and 
in the “ Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord.” 
His Majesty read a report of the discovery of a 
curious Runic stone found in the peninsula of 
Helgenes in Fionia; Professor Rafn explained the 
inscription of this stone. The King exhibited a col- 
lection of 88 silver coins, found in the neighbor- 
hood of Hilleréd in Sieland, from the time of King 
Eric of Pomerania, and coined in cities situated on 
the Baltic, several of them at Stralsund and Revel. 
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General Fibiger, commander-in-chief of the 
artillery, produced a collection of autographed 
designs of old iron guns, forged or founded, from 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries; belonging, most 
of them, to the arsenal of the Royal Artillery of 
Copenhagen, some also to that of the Castle of 
Ozarskoie Selo, near St. Petersburg. He com- 
municated a series of remarks serving to illus- 
trate the designs exhibited. 

Councillor OC. J. Thomsen, inspector of the Mu- 
seum of Northern Antiquities, communicated 
some remarks on the conservation of antiquities 
of trees found in turf-pits. 

Next were exhibited several arrow-heads of 
flint, belonging to E. Schmidt's collection of 
northern antiquities. 

The Norwegian government had presented to 
the Society the great work on the ‘ Cathedral of 
Throndheim,” published by its order, the text of 
which is due to Professor P. A. Munch, while 
the designs have been executed by the architect 
H. E. Schamer. 

Axel Watter, A. M., of the University of Up- 
sala, communicated a design of a remarkable 
Runic stone found in the parish of Skokloster, in 
Upland, the inscription on which refers to 
Russia. 

Several gentlemen were then elected new mem- 
bers, and in the past year, 1859, have been en- 
rolled in the list of Foundation Fellows, or Mem- 
bres Fondateurs : 

Meerza Ali Mahomed Khan, Jagheerdar of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Court in the Deccan; Don 
Nicolas Antonio Calvo, Buenos Ayres; Count 
Giancarlo Conestabile, Professor of Archwology 
in the University of Perugia; Don Felipe Davila 
F, de Oastro, Senator, Santo Domingo; Clements 
Good, Esq., His Danish Majesty’s Consul-general 
at Hull; Don Benjamin Gorostiaga, late Minister 
of Finances of the Argentine Cuntederation ; Igna- 
tius Kulakowski, Curator of the Gymnasium of 
Bialystok, in the Government of Grodno; Dr. 
Andres Lamas, Minister Plenipotentiary of Uru- 
guay, in Rio de Janeiro; Robert Morrow, Esq., 
Halitax, Nova Scotia; Sigismund de Mylius, of 
Rénningeségaard in Fionia; Don Pedro Marquess 
de Olinda, President of the Council of Ministers 
of the Emperor of Brazil; David Tannatt Pryce, 
Esq., Batavia; Professor Jared Sparks, President 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, and Robert 
©. Winthrop, LL. D., President of the Historical 
Society of Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Essex Instirure.—A meeting of the Essex In- 
stitute took place at Topsfield, on Friday, June 
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8, 1860. Topsfield is located nearly in the geo- 
graphical centre of the county, and contains some 
of the highest lands within its limits, and before 
the age of railroads was the great place for hold- 
ing county conventions, &c.; but the later modes 
of travelling have made great changes in the rel- 
ative condition and importance of many of our in- 
land towns and villages. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice-presi- 
dent Rev. John L. Russell, who presided on the 
occasion. 

The records of the last field-meeting of the past 
season were read. Donations received since the 
annual meeting, were announced. 

The chair then offered some remarks upon the 
history and formation of the Institute, and its 
present condition and objects—as is usual when 
the meeting is held in a place where the opera- 
tions of the Institute are but little known. The 
objects of these field-meetings were alluded to, 
and the manner of conducting the same. Mr. 
John M. Ives, of Salem, being called upon, men- 
tioned that he had found some beautiful speci- 
mens of the painted-cup, Bartsia coccinea; the 
locality in Topstield was new to him. The chief 
beauty in this plant consists in its bractes and 
not’ in the corolla, as in most of our flowers. 
These bractes are four or five cleft, the segment 
oblong, obtuse, and of a bright scarlet color at 
top. He also alluded to the fact that the first 
public meeting of the Essex Co. Natural History 
Society took place at the old Hotel in this place 
in 1834, and that the first field-meeting under the 
present organization also was held at the acade- 
my building some four years since. 

Dr. R. H. Wheatland gave the result of his re- 
searches this day. He mentioned having found 
four species of fishes, four of frogs, one of snakes, 
and three of turtles, and offered some remarks 
upon their habits, &. He also exhibited a spe- 
cimen of a blind fish; also a crab (Astacus fluvi- 
atilis) recently brought from the mammoth cave 
in Kentucky, by Mr. B. O. Putnam of Wenham. 

The chair then alluded to a specimen of the 
seventeen-year locust, from Virginia, handed in 
by Mr. Felt, and. made some remarks upon its 
habits—which are said to do but little damage 
singly, though when they come, as they often do, 
in myriads, commit great destruction ‘to vegeta- 
tion. He also spoke a good word in favor of 
crows and robins, contending that they did more 
good than harm, although they would eat a little 
fruit, as cherries, strawberries, &c., and yet the 
good they accomplish in the destruction of grubs 
and worms more than counterbalances. 

Mr. Samuel Todd of Topsfield desired to call 
the attention of the association to some gravel- 
pits in the neighborhood. Tlis place, on which 
this village is situated, extends from one to one 
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and a half miles in extent, and is a sandy forma- 
tion; in the midst, or on its top, are found these 
gravelly knolls, probably drifted down from the 
north by the ice, as is now generally believed to 
be the case with the huge bowlders in somo 
parts of the county. He also thought the red 
gravel spoken of by Dr. Kane as covering tlie ice 
for miles, to be of this character. ‘The chair fol- 
lowed with a few general remarks upon the sub- 
ject of drift, regretting the absence of Hon. B. F. 
Mudge. 

Mr. C. M. Tracy of Lynn, gave some account 
of his botanical rambles, and spoke of the various 
plants that had been gleaned during the day, ac- 
companying the same with many interesting re- 
marks 9n the habits, the economy, &c., of the 
different species enumerated. 

The committee on field-meetings reported that 
the next meeting would take place at Groveland, 
on Wednesday, June 27th, if the weather should 
be favorable. 


NEW YORK. 


Tne Amerioan Erunotocioat Socrery held 
their June meeting on the 12th, at the Historical 
Society’s building, the president, Hon. George 
Folsom, in the chair, 

Letters were read from Mr. Figaniere, Portu- 


guese minister (at Charlestown, Maryland), ac- 
companying numbers 54 to 57 of the * Bulletin 
and Annals of the Ultramarine Department,” pub- 
lished by his government, and informing the So- 
ciety that he had procured for them from Lisbon 


that valuable work from the commencement. A 
letter from the Rev. H. C. Hayden, of Norwich, 
Conn., containing interesting facts respecting the 
remains of the Mohegan tribe of Indians remain- 
ing on their Reservation of land there, and of 
those dispersed in different States and territories ; 
of their two ancient burying-grounds; the mon- 
ument erected on the grave of Miantonimoh, &c. 
A letter from John Syz, Esq., of Brooklyn, ac- 
companying a copy of the Fogl d’ Engidiadina, 
a small newspaper published at Zuog, Switzer- 
land, in the peculiar dialect of that region. 
Thanks were voted to Mr. Hayden and Mr. Syz. 

Letters were announced from Gen. T. C. Mos- 
quera, governor of the State of Cauca, a member 
of the Society, and from Dr. Lorenzo M. Leeras, 
of Bogota, both of whom will probably make 
interesting communications on antiquities, &., 
when the public tranquillity is restored. 

A collection of small earthen objects from the 
graveyards of Chiriqui were presented from Da- 
vid Hoadley, Esq., president of the Panama Rail- 
road Co., for which a vote of thanks was passed. 
About $2800 worth of gold ornaments were 
found with these. 
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Dr. Merritt exhibited several articles from 
Chiriqui, some of them of similar forms; but one 
was unique, being about 2} inches high, and the 
same in diameter, circular, hollow, and open 
work—the upper and under parts being thin 
tablets, connected by the form of several animals 
like monkeys. The lower tablet being worn, as 
if by attrition, Dr. M. conjectures that the whole 
was used for grinding paints. 

Mr. Taylor (Naval Chaplain at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard), informed the Society that $50,000 
worth of gold articles have been recently discov- 
ered in the Chiriqui graves. 

al Collection of Antiquities, to be sent to 
the Royal Danish Museums at Copenhagen, in 
return for presents received from them, was re- 
ported by the committee on antiquities. Mr. 
Ewbank exhibited the following articles, which 
they had selected from the Indian collection pur- 
chased by Mr. Folsom, and presented to the 
Society : 

An lroquois ornamented bag; a bone bodkin 
for stitching moccasins ; a curious wrought stone, 
with engraved characters of doubtful meaning; 
fragments of a mammoth’s bone, enamel of his 
tovth, from near the Hudson river; a long head, 
made of shell, from an Indian grave near Cayuga 
Lake; and a wvoden succotash bow], which was 
presented by a Pequod chief to an early settler 
in Connecticut, as an old and valuable present. 

Serious objections were made against allowing 
this very rare and creditable specimen of ancient 
Indian art to he sent abroad, as only one object 
of a similar kind was known to any of the mem- 
bers, viz., the bowl of the celebrated King Philip, 
of Wampanoag, R. I., in possession of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, in Boston, which is 
quite inferior to this. The Society decided to 
send to Councillor Thomson (Director of the 
Danish museums), all the above articles, except 
the bowl. 

Dr. Davis reported a number of interesting 
and valuable articles, selected by the same com- 
mittee, from the Society’s Chiriqui and Peruvian 
cabinets, for the same destination; and also an 
addition of choice articles, contributed by Dr. D., 
from his large and splendid collection of curiosi- 
ties found by him in our Western mounds, with 
casts of others of the rarest kinds. ‘Those from 
Peru are from the fine collection of Dr. Farres, 
purchased last year for $500, by Mr. Folsom, 
and presented to the Society. 

The Published Bulletins, &c.—The recording 
secretary reported the publication of some of the 
Society’s late proceedings, including Dr. Merritt’s 
valuable paper on Chiriqui Graves, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for future pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Cotheal presented a photograph of a native 
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of the Island of Ponape, Micronesia, by Mr. J. A. 
Gulick, of the N. Y. Theological Seminary, and a 
descriptive catalogue of the interesting specimens 
of Micronesian manufacture, &., presented by 
Mr. G. at the May meeting, from his brother, Dr. 
L. H. Gulick, now at Honolula. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. J. A. Gulick. 

Mr. Taylor exhibited two Japanese coins, one 
of them circular, with a square hole in the centre, 
and the other of silver, oblong, with a border of 
stars, and both with inscriptions. 

The report on the Chiriqui collection pre- 
sented by Mr. Hoadley communicated the follow- 
ing particulars : 

There are twelve earthen articles, from 2} to 5 
inches in length, all of different forms. One is an 
armadillo, pretty well shaped, and colored after 
nature, hollow, with a large circular oritice on 
the back. One is a black jar, with the face of an 
old man, with regular and expressive features 
like the Caucasian, but the mouth distorted. 
Two are sinall nade female figures, holding in- 
fants without cradles or boards, such as most 
Indians use to confine their little children. Seven 
are musical instruments; but none of these are 
alike, or like those before reported on or seen by 
members. Seven are whistles, with one, or more 
generally two finger-holes. The mouth-hole in a 
tiger-shaped instrument is in the tail, as in the 
bird-shaped one; in a peccary, or wild pig, in 
the fore-toot; in a man’s elbow, in the mouth of 
ajar, &c. Three other objects may be made to 
give sounds, but probably were not designed as 
instruments. Three of the figures are blown like 
flutes ; two of these are in the shape of men sit- 
ting, each with three holes in the thighs; but, in 
appearance more alike than any others, they dif- 
fer entirely in their musical arrangements, one 
having only three parallel tubular cavities sunk 
into the body, separate from each other, which 
are to be blown like Pandean pipes, and give dif- 
ferent notes; while in the other figure the three 
holes lead into one interior, &c., by blowing into 
and stopping them successively, they give four 
different notes, viz.: G tenor, G@ bass, and B and 
D intermediate, while a further variety of tones 
may be obtained by partly stopping some of the 
holes. 

There is so much novelty in all this class of 
relics, that observations and experiments have 
been tnade with particular care and attention, 
and the further the investigations proceed, the 
more are curiosity and surprise excited. It has 
been found convenient to adopt a simple system 
of marking the objects by which they may be 
distinguished, and each row bears the initials of 
the donor’s name, while on the musical instru- 
ments the notes which they give are added to 
the letters of the alphabet. 
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Dr. Merritt mentioned that he had expressed 
surprise at the variety of forms and arrangements 
of the musical instruments on the table. The 
first thing of this sort he ever saw was in the 
hands of a child at David, in Chiriqui, who was 
blowing it. He learned that it had been brought 
by a mahogany cucter from Honduras (about 400 
iniles distant), who had found it on a river's 
bank, with several other earthen objects, washed 
down from an ancient grave. It has four regu- 
lar finger-holes, one more than the most perfect 
instrument in the Society’s collection, and two 
more than the common number. Dr. M. after- 
wards took a number of whistles from graves in 
Chiriqui; but they were generally in the forms 
of birds, differing but little. The natives are en- 
tirely ignorant of their origin, use, and design. 

Like most other specimens of pottery from 
Chiriqui, these objects show no signs of injury 
from time, the substance and surface being, in al- 
most every instance, apparently wholly un- 
changed. 

Most of the musical instruments have a hole 
perforated through, near one end, not commani- 
cating with the air-chamber, and apparently de- 
signed for a suspending cord. 

We are still left with nothing to assist us in de- 
ciding whether these instruments were mere play- 
things for children, or designed to be used as calls 
or signals to servants or soldiers; by hunters to 
imitate the notes of birds; or to perform in songs 
for dances, hymns for religiou# worship, or marches 
for troops—either alone or in company with each 
other, or with inetruments of different descrip- 
tions and more perishable materials. Such is 
their variety of form, pitch, and capacity, that 
some seem adapted to one of these purposes, and 
some to another, 


Tue N. Y. Histortoat Soorty.—Puroiase 
or Tue ABBorr CoLLection.—A special meeting 
of the New York Historical Society was held in 
the library, June 19. The Society was called to 
order by Mr. Frederick De Peyster, who, in the 
absence of the president, occupied the chair. 

The committee on the purchase of the Abbott 
Collection of Egyptian Antiquities reported that 
the purchase had been effected, and that nearly 
all the subscriptions had been paid. Upon being 
released from their duties, the committee prof- 
fered a series of resolutions to the effect that the 
collection be called the Abbott Collection, and 
that the thanks of the Society be tendered to 
the citizens of New York for their liberality in 
aiding in the purchase of the antiquities for the 
Society. Among the letters received by the cor- 
responding secretary, two elicited special atten- 
tion. One was from Mr, R. A. Wilson, author 
of a work on the Conquest of Mexico, severely 
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animadverting upon the late W. H. Prescott, and 
upon Baron Von Humboldt, for indorsing the 
views of Prescott. The other letter was from 
the librarian of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, inclosing a copy of a letter of 
Washington to Sir Edward Newenham, written 
August 29th, 1798, and requesting that the So- 
ciety decide upon the authenticity of the letter, 
and promising that in case an affirmative decis- 
ion is rendered, the original epistle shall be 
secured to the Society, together with two others 
addressed to the same person. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Folsom, President 
Sparks, who chanced to be present, assured the 
Society that, so far as he could remember, the 
letter was genuine, and was under the impression 
that it was printed in his selection from Wash- 
ington’s correspondence. Le also, in this connec- 
tion, explained his course in editing that work. 

A letter from D. W. Alvord, of Greentield, 
Mass., was read, which stated that he was in 
possession of the only portrait of Gen. Joseph 
Warren that is in existence. In front of the 
platform there was placed a bust of Kosciusko, 
which had been loaned for the occasion by Col. 
Zeltnar. 

Hon. George Folsom then offered a resolution 
that, for the future, all papers read before the So- 
ciety be restricted to one hour in length, and 
that the authors be requested to avoid every 
thing of a controversial character, whether in 
politics or religion. This brought forth a lively 
discussion, The subject was finally laid upon the 
table. Resolutions in respect to the memory of 
Joseph Blunt and 8, G. Goodrich were presented 
by Rev. Dr. Osgood and seconded by Hiram 
Ketchum, Esq., which were adopted, and the So- 
ciety adjourned till the first Tuesday in October. 


Tue Ussrer Histortoat Socrery.—The regu- 
lar meeting was held in the R. Dutch Church, at 
New Paltz, on the 7th June. The Hon. A. Bruyn 
Hasbrouck, the president, occupied the chair. 
Dr. Gosman made the opening prayer in the 
morning, and the Rev. Mr. Temple in the even- 
ing. 
— the reading and approval of the minutes 
the secretary read letters from the Maryland, 
Minnesota, Rhode Island, and other Historical So- 
cieties, and from a number of eminent gentlemen 
in different parts of the country. Col. Pratt 
read extracts from the donation list. Among 
other donations was a very interesting genealogy 
of the “Du Bois” family, one of the oldest and 
most respectable of our ancient names, privately 
printed for family circulation. 

Edward Eltinge, Esq., exhibited the original 
patent of the New Paltz tract, granted by Gov. 
Andros, in 1677, and which is still in custody 
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of the “ Twelve Men of New Paltz.” The origi- 
nal deed from the native proprietors was also 
shown. 

On motion it was resolved that Messrs. Eltinge 
and N. Lefever be a committee to confer with 
the “ Twelve Men of New Paltz” with a view to 
the procuring the papers of that body for deposit 
in the Society’s collections. 

An original certificate of John Hasbrouck’s 
churchsmembership, dated Manheim, in the lower 
Palatinate, March 17, 1672, was read by Mr. E. 
Eltinge. 

Mr. Eltinge continued to read several extracts 
froém the New Paltz records. It was remarked 
by Mr. Reynolds that the publication of these old 
records would be of the greatest value to our local 
history—those of the First Dutch Church in Kings- 
ton, appeared to him to be particularly import- 
ant, as they were the oldest in the district, as well 
as going back very far into the past history of the 
settlement of the country; they comprised the 
record of the baptisms, deaths, and marriages of 
all the original settlers of this county, and no 
family of any note or standing but what would 
find an ancestor named here. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, it was 

Resolved, That the executive committee be di- 
rected to procure, if possible, the publication of 
the marriage records of the R. Dutch Church of 
Kingston, in the collections. 

L. L. Doty, Esq., secretary of the Livingston 
Co, Hist. Society, communicated a remonstrance 
of a meeting of citizens of Hurley, Marbletown, 
and Rochester, signed Jacob I. Hasbrouck, Clerk, 
and held in March, 1785, against an act of the 
legislature for the manumission of the slaves. 

The secretary read a letter from B. J. Lossing, 
Esq., of Poughkeepsie, offering the petition of 
Thomas Cummings, dated Sept., 1779, under sen- 
tence of death for high treason, and indorsed 
with the names of many leading citizens of Ulster 
county. 

Mr. Brodhead, after thanking the president for 
the complimentary manner in which he had in- 
troduced lim, said that it gave him peculiar 
pleasure to attend this meeting. He was here, 
perhaps, in a double capacity. Although not 
formally commissioned by the New York Histori- 
cal Society, he was quite sure that he expressed the 
unanimous sentiments of his colleagues in that body, 
in cordially congratulating the Ulster Society upon 
its formation, and in promising all friendly co- 
operation. He was here, also, as an individual, to 
express in person, and with great sincerity, his 
thanks for the honor of being chosen a correspond- 
ing member of an institution which was no doubt 
destined to accomplish much good in the course of 
historical investigation. There was no county in 
the State which had annals of more striking in- 
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terest. Second only to Albany and New York 
in antiquity, Ulster, from the earliest period, was 
the theatre of romantic and most trying incidents. 
What a contrast, for instance, doves the calm 
beauty of this richly cultivated region on this 
bright summer afternoon present to that which 
it exhibited one hundred and ninety-seven years 
ago, when the savages, returning in triumph 
from the ruins of Wiltwyick, hurried onward 
through the deep forest the sad prisoners who 
were, perhaps, the first European explorers of 
this now glorious valley of the Walkill! This, 
and other almost equally romantic incidents of 
later days, had been partially preserved by docu- 
mentary evidence, and by tradition. It was the 
holy duty of this Society to collect and secure 
every scrap that may seem to illustrate any of 
the events of the years of old. Garrets and 
other repositories must be ransacked for priceless 
old papers, which might otherwise soon be lost or 
destroyed, and the owners of which would now 
gladly and without jealousy consign them to the 
care of this honorable association. Thus, while 
you preserve the memory and celebrate with 
honest pride the deeds of your ancestors, your 
own patriotism will grow warmer, and your 
children, as they rise up after you, will bless you 
for the rich inheritance you have laid up for 
them, and which, it may be, you alone could 
have secured, 

Mr. Brodhead, in conclusion, remarked that 
the first part of thes collections of the Society, 
just published, was exceedingly creditable. It 
had the great merit of being entirely pertinent, 
and gave promise of future excellence. With 
such competent contributors as the president, 
and Mr. Eltinge, and Mr. J. W. Hasbrouck 
(whose forthcoming history of the county was 
looked for with so much interest), and other 
members of the Society, the Ulster collections 
could not fail to be of the highest value. He 
would take this opportunity to mention that an 
accidental error had crept into the first para- 
graph of the article on page 49, prepared by him- 
self, in regard to the treaty of Gov. Nicolls with 
the Esopus savages. Smith, in his history, gives 
a document which seemed to fix the date of the 
purchase previous to May, 1665, whereas it was 
really made on the 7th of the following October. 
This, however, would be more formally corrected 
in a future number of the “ Collections.” 

Mr. Reynolds read several extracts from the 
Clinton papers, preserved at Albany, which had 
been furnished by a member. 

Dr. Gosman spoke of the valuable matter in 
reference to the Sectus and Conferentia differences 
in the R. Dutch church, contained in the papers 
of the New Paltz church. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, it was resolved to 
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establish a “ Publication fund,” and to procure 
subscriptions, 

Mr. Sharp moved, having given previous no- 
tice at the special meeting in March, to amend 
the constitution so as to make the life-member- 
ship fee ten dollars. 

Mr. Reynolds gave notice that he would move 
to amend the same article, so as to make the fee 
Jifteen dollars. 

On motion of Col. Pratt, Resolved, That the 
thanks of the Society are hereby offered to James 
M. Cooper, Esq., Surrogate of Ulster county, for 
his courtesy in regard to the preservation of the 
Society’s papers. 

The paper of the evening was from the Rev. 
Mr. Scott, upon the name of Shawangunk, and 
in regard to the site of the early Indian forts of 
its vicinity. 

This paper brought about a discussion. Mr. J. 
W. Hasbrouck was not quite ready to agree with 
the Rev. Mr. Scott in every particular, and read 
extracts from sundry “ minutes” in Kingston rec- 
ords. He said that the Sager’s kill (Sawyer’s 
creek), once the Esopus creek, derived its name 
from Peter Pietersen, a sawyer who had a mill 
upon it. Of course the village of Saugerties 
takes its name from the creek. The Sawyer’s 
creek is now a little stream north of the village, 
and which crosses the road to Catskill. 

It being the anniversary of the destruction of 
Wyltwyick by the Indians, in 1683, the Rev. Mr. 
Scott read the startling account of the massacre, 
which the survivors at the little settlement 
transmitted to the authorities at New Amster- 
dain. 

The Rev. Dr. Gosman addressed the meeting in 
relation to Dominie Blom, whose letter gives so 
striking a picture of the desolation of Kingston 
after this cruel blow. 

Ool. Pratt said that the 12th of September, 
1860, would be the two hundredth anniversary of 
the first sermon preached in the Kingston Dutch 
Church, by Dominie Blom, and suggested that it 
would be worthy of a special notice by the con- 
gregation of that church. 

Mr. Jno. W. Hasbrouck read a copy of the 
entry of Dominie Blom in the church-books, 
which certified the fact of the sermon and the 
date. 

Mr. Sharp spoke of the importance of examin- 
ing the entries of every sort which it was the 
custom of the last century to make in the family 
Bibles. Some valuable points might thus be de- 
termined, and the Society has members who can 


translate any language these entries are likely to | 


be written in. 


After the usual votes of thanks, &c., the Soci- | 


ety adjourned to October 16th, 1860, at Stone 
Ridge. 
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Cincinnati IN 1797 (vol. iv., p. 177).—Allud- 
ing to a typographical error not discovered till 
most of the regular edition of the June number 
was printed, a correspondent says: 

The first item under * Notes,” in the number 
of the Historical Magazine for this month, is 
headed * Cincinnati in 1777,” taken from Judge 
McLean’s “ Reminiscences.” There is evidently 
a typographical error in the date, as Cincinnati 
was nowhere in 1777. It should be 1797. 
Judge McLean’s description would agree per- 
fectly with the state of the town at that time. 

In 1787, John Cleves Symmes purchased from 
government the whole tract lying between the 
Miamies, a little less than six hundred thousand 
acres, In January, 1788, Matthias Denman pur- 
chased from Symmes seven hundred and forty 
acres, opposite the mouth of the Licking, at sixty- 
six and two-third cents per acre. During the 
suminer of the same year Col. Robt. Patterson 
and John Filson became associated with Denman 
in his enterprise. In order to commence a set- 
tlement, they issued: a notice offering to actual 
settlers thirty in-lots of half an acre each, and 
thirty out-lots of four acres each, to be distrib- 
uted by lot. On the 24th of December Patter- 
son, with a party of twenty-six adventurers, left 
Maysville—then Limestone—and reached their 
destination (distance 65 miles), according to some, 
on 28th Dec., 1788, but it has been variously 
stated as “26th Dec,” “31st Dec.,” “early in 
Jan’y, 1789,” by different members of the same 
party, and then the actual settlement of Cincin- 
nati commenced. You know that we are rather 
proud of our young city, and consequently feel 
very much aggrieved when we are represented to 
be a whole twenty years older than we really are. 
By making the correction, however, you will re- 
lieve our wounded pride, R. O. 


Reics oF tae INDIAN Tripes.—The last relics 
of the Indian tribes of Massachusetts, few and 
feeble, still make their annual appearance before 
the people in the reports of their appointed 
guardian. The Natick tribe seems to have dwin- 
dled down to Patience Blodgett and Patty Jef- 
ferson and her family, living in East Douglas, for 
whom the guardian expended $72 last year, 
including $27 of the guardian's expenses. There 
are about 70 of the Troy Indians, of whom 50 
live on their lands in Fall River. The amount 
expended for the support of their poor was $373. 
The Dudley tribe numbers 70, of whom only 13 
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live on their lands at Webster, for whose comfort | train of artillery, led on the procession. 


the State expended $740 the last year, besides the 
salary of their guardian. The expenditures for 
the Marshpee Indians were $2398, and for the 
Herring Pond tribe $1122. 


Wasnineton’s Reception as PRESIDENT AT 
New Yorxk.—We insert the following fragment of 
a letter, written at the time, by James Lloyd 
Cogswell, and giving a description of the arri- 
val of Washington at New York: 

“T think you-may esteem it a mark of no small 
consideration, that I should sit down between 6 
and 7 o’clock, amidst the hurry and bustle of the 
joy that pervades every breast upon the arrival 
of the puissant General and illustrious President 
Washington ; to write to you and give you some 
account (and you must expect but a very faint 
one) of what took place upon his arrival. I in- 
formed you last night he was to embark at-Eliz- 
abeth Town at 12 o'clock, this day. The time 
he embarked was announced by the discharge of 
cannon at Elizabeth Town. The Spanish packet 
fell down below the Battery. About half after 
three, the General’s barge, rowed by thirteen 
men in uniform, passed the packet. As soon as 
they had passed, the packet fired and displayed 
her colors. The Genl’s barge had an awning 


hung round with red morene curtains, festooned. 
It was attended with the New Haven and Rhode 
Island packets, and a number of boats and barges 


decorated in the most beautiful manner. From 
the Battery to the Coffee House, where the Gen’l 
landed, the ships, docks, and houses were crowd- 
ed with people as thick as they could stand. 
The guns of the Battery were tired as soon as 
the General passed, and all the people upon the 
Battery gave three huzzas. The cheers were 
continued along from the Battery unto the place 
of landing, as the barge passed. I was on board 
Capt. Woolsey’s ship, which lies in the slip by 
the Coffee House, and had a very fine prospect. 
The successive motion of the hats from the Bat- 
tery to the Coffee House, was like the rolling 
motion of the sea, or a field of grain waving with 
the wind when the sun is frequently intercepted 
with a cloud, 

“A pair of elegant stairs, with the sides covered 
and carpeted, were erected to land the Generai 
safe on the dock. 

“ linmediately upon his landing, thirteen guns 
were tired from the dock, and the whole city 
rung with repeated huzzas. As soon as he had 
Janded I hastened home, where I had left Mrs. 
Broome and her flock. The procession immedi- 
ately formed and proceeded from the Coffee 
Ifouse into Queen-street, and then to the Presi- 
dent’s house, The Light Infantry, Grenadiers (1 
should have mentioned the light-horse first), and 
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The 
officers in uniform not on duty, followed. The 
General walked after them, at the right hand of 
Governor Clinton. Then followed the principal 
officers of state, meinbers of Congress, clergy, 
and citizens. The General was dressed in blue, 
with buff-colored under-clothes. The procession 
moved very slow and with great solemnity. The 
windows, stoops, and streets were crowded; the 
latter so closely you might have walked on peo- 
ple’s heads for a great distance. Notwithstand- 
ing all the exertion of the guard to keep the 
crowd off, they were so wedged in by Embree’s 
corner that they could not move for some time. 
The General was obliged to wipe his eyes several 
times before he got into Queen-street. After 
they had tarried some time at the President’s 
house, he returned in a coach and dined with 
Governor Clinton. 

“Tt is now half after nine o’clock. Since I 
began this letter I had a call to visit a sick per- 
son in Beaver-street. I walked up Queen and 
Wall streets and round by the new buildings 
back through Hanover Square. Every house is 
iHuminated except those of the Quakers. The 
appearance is brilliant beyond description. Sir 
Jno’s house makes a grand appearance. The 
houses in Wall-street look very well, City Hall in 
particular. The new buildings of McComb & 
Edgar exceed any. Notwithstanding the rain, 
the streets were filled with men, women, and chil- 
dren. <A great variety of taste has been dis- 
played in the arrangement of candles—some are 
in the form of a pyramid—some in one shape, and 
some in another. A great number of figures and 
curious mottos are to be seen. Among the rest, 
one at Mr. Scribas’ large brick-house, at the cor- 
ner of the Fly market, took my attention: in one 
window was a building, supported by beautiful 


-columns, with the names of the respective States 


upon them, supporting it; on a window on the 
right, was wrote in-an oval, neatly decorated, 
‘Vivat our Illustrious President George Wash- 
ington ;’ on the left” —— 


Oxtp New York Gossip. 
(Continued from the Correspondence of Dr. BucHaNnan.)* 


General Washington's Horses. 


“T see there is some discrepancy in Mr, Ir- 
ving’s account of Gen. Washington's carriage- 


* For an acconnt of the writer, see the numbers of 
the Historical Magazine for April and May of the pres- 
ent vear, pages 97 and 133, In his previous reference 
to Washington Irving and the juvenile literary elub, 
there is evidently an error, Ie has probably inistaken 
Washington Irving, in this instance, for one of his 
elder brothers, who, we learn, was concerned in some 
association of the kin l.—F/. /7 it. Mag. 
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horses. He says, white. Now I cannot deny 
that the General may have had white ones,—if 
— on any article, it was on horses. But this 

do say, that the carriage sent for me and my 
sister had cream-colored horses, with long white 
manes and tails, usually a pair, but one—I think 
two pair; and I recollect a pair of bright bays— 
Virginia bloods.” 


Washington's Camp-table and Knife-cuse. 


“T see, also, in my multifarious reading, an ac- 
count or list of Gen, Washington’s military equi- 
page, in some museurn (if I am not at fault) in 
Boston, in which notice is taken of sundry knives, 
&e. (like me/) not improved by years. Now I 
cannot gainsay but they may have belonged to 
the General, nor do I deny it. But this I do 
say, without fear of contradiction, that the knife- 
case used by Geo. Washington, containing: 12 sil- 
ver-handled knives, 12 forks to match; 12 silver 
table-spoons; carver and fork; gravy-spoon ; steel 
and marrow spoon, used by him at his camp- 
table, during the 7 years of the Revolutionary 
War, were loaned him by my father, and are now 
in my possession. My faithful cook, Jenny (wlfo 
has been with me 26 years, 11th May, coming), 
takes precious care of them—wrapping them in 
flannel and not permitting me to use them but 
when she pleases, or on high days and holidays. 

“They are not much the worse for wear—al- 
though the knives are somewhat attenuated, by 
attrition on the knife-board—under the super- 
veillance of Francis, the General-Major-Domo 
(Black Sam), my old acquaintance; and one of 
the forks has one of its two prongs broken off: in 
those primitive times three-pronged forks were 
nonentities.” 


Anecdote of Governor Daniel D. Tompkins, 


“T see in the Memorial of Irving, so kindly 
sent me, an anecdote so singularly similar to an 
incident that occurred at Sackett’s Harbor, that I 
am strongly under the impression that its narrator 
has mistaken the name of the place where the 
thing took place, and has substituted Fort Green 
for Sackett’s. In October or November, 1812, D. 
D. Tompkins arrived at that place to inspect the 
militia, and forward preparations for the recep- 
tion of regular troops, then on their march thither. 
The next morning the militia were drawn out a 
small distance in the rear of the old mansion- 
house built by Augustus Sackett, the original pro- 
prietor, from whom the place takes its name, and 
foundations were ‘about being excavated for the 
erection of log-huts or barracks, to cover the 
troops on the approaching winter. Upon the 
governor’s appearance the usual military honors 
were about being paid; his horse took alarm, 
and Daniel D., being no horseman, seeined to be 
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equally annoyed, and had difficulty to retain his 
seat as best he might—and * the horse, who never 
had before been handled in such sort,’ began to 
curvet and ultimately reared, when his aid, Afajor 
McComb (Cunvas-back Bob) with great prompt- 
itude and agility seized the restive horse by the 
bridle, while the surrounding pedestrians flew to 
the rescue of the man, and landed hiin safely on 
terra firma ; and it would have been diflicult to 
say which was the better pleased at being rid of 
the other—the biped or the qguadruped. The 
latter stvod whisking its tail, apparently pleased 
at its own prowess in ridding itself of the super- 
incumbent weight of state and ejecting him from 
the saddle; whilst the former, evidently as well 
pleased at not having saluted his mother earth— 
thrust his somewhat tremulous arm through inine 
for support—remarking, ‘I wonder what the 
Hoening Post would have said, had that brute 
given me an ugly tumble?’ * Why Sir, he would 
have announced that your Excellency had arrived 
on the frontier and had intrenched yourself. He 
seemed pleased that he had escaped any allusion 
to his equestrianship—conscious, probably, that he 
was not a Rickets, a Parker, or a Cook. I dined 
the same day at the governor's table, and have 
no recollection of seeing Mr. Irving there; and it 
would be a most astonishing coincidence had a 
similar display eventuated at Fort Green.” 


Washington Irving and Adet Kissam. 

“T recollect, as perfectly as yesterday, the last 
time I saw Mr. Irving in New York. A few 
days ere I left for the lakes I was wending my 
way down Broadway, when I met Mr. Irving 
opposite the Van Courtlandt House, when, with 
evident teeling, he inquired if I had heard of Adet 
Kissam’s death? (Kissam had lived in my ta- 
ther’s house for ten or twelve years.) ‘No. Where 
did he die? ‘ Rumor says, at his brother-in-law’s, 
Hoffinan’s.’ (Hoffinan married, by-the-by, Sam 
Kissain’s daughter, Adet Kissain’s elder brother.) 
I replied, ‘1 do not believe it, for we should cer- 
tainly have heard of his illness; and lo/ there is 
the man himself, opposite Trinity Church porch, 
and coming this way.’ Irving immediately said, 
* Dock, let me speak to hitn first, and see if I can’t 
stump him.’ And both approaching him, Mr. 
Irving exclaimed, ‘My dear Kissam, how have 
you been since your death?’ To which Add re- 
plied, as quick as lightning, ‘Oh / in a world of 
spirits,’ Kissam had just landed from one of the 
North River slvuops, from Hotfman’s place, some- 
where on the North River, and had never heard 
the report of his death.” 


Memoria Mepat or Wasiineton.—Mr. Snow- 
| den, of the Mint, has struck off a Washington 
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bronze medal. It bears upon its face a splendidly 
executed bust of Washington, with the following 
inscription: ‘George Washington. Born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1782. Died December 14, 1799.” 

Upon the reverse is a representation of the 
Washington cabinet at the Mint, and the follow- 
ing words: “ Washington Cabinet of Medals, U. 
S. Mint. Inaugurated February 22, 1860.” The 
medal was executed and designed by Mr. A. C. 
Paguet, assistant-engraver at the mint. The fol- 
lowing correspondence will explain itself: 


Mint oF tHe Unitep States, 
PuiLape.paia, June 22, 1860. 


Dear Sir :—In view of your distinguished po- | 
sition as an artist, and the only one, now living, | 


to whom the great Washington sat for his por- 
trait, it has occurred to me to ask your accept- 
ance of one of the Washington Memorial Medals, 
which I recently caused to be prepared and 
struck. I accordingly send one with this note. 

Hoping that it may be interesting to you to 
possess one of the memorials of the inauguration 
of the Washington collection of medals, 

I am, with great respect, 
Yours very truly, 
James Ross SNOWDEN, 
Director of the Mint. 

To Remsranvt Peatez, Esg., 1506 Vine-street. 


Puitape.paia, June 23, 1860. 


Dear Sir:—In acknowledging the receipt of | 


your polite note of yesterday, accompanied by 
the “ Memorial Medal of Washington,” I would 
express the peculiar pleasure your present af- 
fords me as a speciinen of American art; grace- 
fully designed, exquisitely finished, and the best 
medallic likeness of the great original which has 
come under my notice. 
Respectfully yours, 
RemBRANDT PEALE. 

To Col. J. H. SNowpxn, United States Mint. 


Tae Wess Esrare—Harvarp OoLiece.— 
Everybody who reads any thing, is familiar with 
the great establishment of Little, Brown & Co., 
so closely connected with the literature and sci- 
ence of the country. What scholar has not spent 
hours in looking over the literary treasures piled 
upon their attractive counters? Who does not 
recall the genial countenance and friendly man- 
ners of the late James Brown, one of the members 
of the firm so honorably known at home and 
abroad? The “ Webb Estate” is the estate occu- 
pied many years by this distinguished house. 
The old buildings are about to be taken down, and 
a more spacious and commodious structure is to 
be erected in their place; but Little, Brown & 
Co. are still to occupy the premises, This change 
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has led us to recall some of the incidents in the 
history of that ‘ estate.” 

In the year 1660 there resided in Boston a 
wealthy merchant bearing the name of Henry 
Webb. Wealthy merchants in Boston early 
formed the habit of largely contributing to the 
support of science and literature, and their de- 
scendants honor their memory by imitating their 
example. In the year we have mentioned—just 
two hundred years ago—Mr. Webb gave to Har- 
vard Oollege a house with land extending through 
from Cornhill, now 112 Washington street, to 
Devonshire street, and fifty pounds in money. 
For those times it was a most liberal gift; in 
these times it produces a liberal income to the 
institution on which it was bestowed. 

This generous benefactor of learning was born 
in England. His native place was Salisbury, in 
the county of Wiltshire, from which he emigrated 
to Boston in 1638, He was admitted to the first 
church in Boston on the 6th of Feb., 1639, and 
held the office of constable in 1641. He was 
largely engaged in the iron works established at 
that early time in Lynn, traces of which are still 
found on the banks of the river Saugus. He was 
noted in the colony for his benevolence no less 
than his enterprise. Among the family inci- 
dents, it is mentioned that he brought his only 
child, Margaret, who was baptized in Salisbury, 
Sept. 25, 1626, to this country; her daughter 
Elizabeth, was married to Robt. Gibbs on the 7th 
of Sept., 1660, and by a singular coincidence, 
Henry Webb, the grandfather, and the subject of 
our little story, died on the same day. 

So much for Henry Webb. The “ Webb Estate” 
has been in possession of the College ever since. 
It brought in a sinall income for a long time; and 
for a long time there was no great certainty or 
regularity in the receipt of that. We find in an 
ancient volume of records, under the date of Aug. 
19, 1778, that “ E, Storer, Treasurer,” received 
from Levi Jennings five years’ rent of the Webb 
house, at £12 per annum, amounting to £60. 
Mark the change. Mr. Charles C. Little, the 
senior member of the eminent firm of Little, 
Brown & Co., the present occupants, leased this 
estate of the College in the year 1831, at a rent 
of $1100, afterwards increased at various periods 
to $5000 per annum at present. 

During this period, as the learned professions 
and the reading public generally are aware, nany 
of the most valuable and important works in our 
literature, have been published by this house. 
And now, as we have before said, the establish- 
ment is to undergo another change, A large gran- 
ite building is to be erected this season, by Har- 
vard College, for Little, Brown & Co., extending 
through from Washington-street to Devonshire- 
street.— Boston Journal, 
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Franxuin.—The letter “ From Dr. Franklin to 
a Friend,” published in the last number of the 
Historical Magazine, was written to Dr. Prisst- 
LEY. The person mentioned as ‘our dear good 
friend, who sometimes has his doubts and his de- 
spondencies about our firmness,” was Dr. Pros. 
The letter was dated “ Philadelphia, 8d October, 
1775.” Franklin was just at that time about 
setting off as one of a committee appointed by 
Congress to confer with Washington at the camp 
in Cambridge, concerning the best mode of reg- 
ulating and supporting the Continental Army. 
The other members of the committee were Lynch 
and Harrison. See Sparks’ edition of “ Franklin’s 
Works,” vol. viii., p. 160. y 


Magsor Rozert Sroso.—In the first volume of 
the first edition of Irving’s * Life of Washington,” 
page 137, in speaking of the vote of thanks of the 
Virginia Legislature to those troops engaged with 
Washington at Fort Necessity, he uses the fullow- 
ing language : 

“From the vote of thanks two officers were 
excepted—Major Stobo, who was charged with 
cowardice, and Jacob Van Braam.” I knew that 
this charge against Stobo, who was long a pris- 
oner in Fort Du Quesne, was utterly false, and I 
refuted the charge, perhaps too harshly, in an 
article in the N. Y. 7ribune, over the signature 
N. B.C. 

When the second volume of the same book ap- 
peared, a note was appended, headed, “ Error 
corrected,” which says: “In the early editions 
of the first volume of this work (page 1387), it is 
stated that, from the vote of thanks, &c., Major 
Stobo was excepted. The name should have 
been Morse, instead of Stobo.” It is then stated 
how the error occurred, and adds, “It has been 
corrected in the stereotype plates, and will not 
appear in future emissions,” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, I have noticed 
in the new and beautiful edition of the work 
issued about the time of, or since the decease of 
Mr. Irving, the same error appears in the first 
volume (page 137), and the note of correction is 
omitted from the second volume. Stobo was a 
brave and patriotic soldier, as is conclusively 
proved by his own letters while in confinement 
here; by the testimony of Gen. Amherst, com- 
mander-in-chief in America; by the message of 
the governor of Virginia; and by the vote of the 
House of Delegates of that Province granting him 
“one thousand pounds, over and above his pay,” 
“as a reward for his zeal and a recompense for 
the great hardships he had suffered.” 

I cannot pretend to explain or even under- 
stand how this error should now be repeated and 
the correction suppressed, after the declaration 
that the error had been corrected in the stereo- 
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type plates, and should not appear in future 
emissions, 

By publishing this article, you will help to vin- 
dicate the truth of history and to do justice to 
the memory of a brave and meritorious soldier. 

NW. B.O. 


Curious Revotutionary Verses.—The fol- 
lowing ingenious composition appeared in a Phil- 
adelphia newspaper many years ago. Its author 
is unknown. Its peculiarity consists in the man- 
ner in which it may be read, viz: In three 
different ways. 1st. Let the whole be read in 
the order in which it is written. 2d. Then the 
lines downward on the eft of each comma in 
every line; and 3d. In the same manner on the 
right of each comma. By the first reading it will 
be observed that the Revolutionary cause is dep- 
recated, and lauded by the others: 


Hark! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war's 
alarms 

O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms ; 

Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon 
will shine, 

Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 

The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight ; 

I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight. 

The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast; 

They soon will sneak away, who Independence boast. 

Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand and 
heart ; 

May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part. 

On Mansfield, North, and Bute, may daily blessings 

your, 

Guide and dispute, on Congress evermore ; 

To North that British lord, may honors still be done, 

I wish a block or cord, to General Washington. 


Viceroys AND LIEUTENANT-GENERALS OF THE 
Kines or Franoe in Amerioa.—Persons are 
occasionally alluded to as viceroys or governors 
of Canada, who are known never to have been 
there. In explanation of this, a paper in the Col- 
lections of the Montreal Historical Society gives 
details, from which we draw the following list of 
dates, persons, and titles borne: 


1534. Jacques Cartier, “capitaine général des 
Vaisseaux.” 

1540. Jean Francois de la Rocque, Seigneur de 
Roberval, lieutenant and governor for the 
king in the country of Canada and Hoche- 
laga. 

2 inuun Cartier, captain-general and master- 
pilot of all ships and other sea vessels. 

1598. Marquis de la Roche, lientenant-general for 
the king in the said countries of Canada, 
Hochelaga, Newfoundlands, Labrador, River 
of the great Bay of Norimbégue. 

1599. Sieur Chauvin, 

1603. Commandeur de Chattes, lieutenant-general 
of the king, and governor in America. 
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1608. Sieur de Monts, lieutenant-general of the 
king. 

1612. Oct. 8. Charles de Bourbon, count de 
Svissons, lieutenant-general of the king, and 
viceroy. 

1612. Nov. 20. Henri de Bourbon IL., prince of 
Condé, viceroy. 

Chathplain was lieutenant of these three. 

1616. Marshal Pons de Lausiére-Thémines-Oar- 
daillac, king’s lieutenant. 

1620-1624. Feb. 10, Marshal Duke de Montimo- 
rency, viceroy. 

1625-1627. Henri de Levis, duke de Ventadaur, 
lieutenant-general and viceroy. 

1627-1642. Cardinal Richelieu exercised author- 
ity over Canada as grand-master, chief and 
superintendent-general of navigation. 

1642. Duke de Maille Brezé, succeeded as grand- 
master, &c. “ 

1644. Nov. Francois Christophe de Levis, duke 
de Damville, viceroy, contirmed as such in 
1655. 

1660. Aug. 80. Isaac de Pas, marquis de Feu- 

uiéres, viceroy. From 1650 the Duke de 
Sashans has been grand-master, &c. 

1662. Godefry, count d’Estrades, viceroy. 

1663. Nov. 10. Marquis de Tracy, lieutenant- 
general. 

1686. Jean, count d’Estrées and de Tourpes, 
marshal and vice-admiral of France, viceroy. 

1707. Marie Victor, count d’Estrées, viceroy. 


British GENERALS OF THE Revotvtion.—This 
capital mot is preserved by Leslie, the artist, 
among his “ Recollections,” just published :—In 
looking over a large collection of prints from Sir 
Joshua, Mr. Rogers observed of a commonplace- 
looking general among them, “ That is one of the 
men of whom Lord North said, when a list was 
presented to him of officers to be sent to Amer- 
ica, ‘1 know not what effect these names may 
have on the enemy, but they make me trem- 
ble!’” 


Wasnineaton’s Fieure.—The following appears 
as a communication in a late number of the New 
York Hoening Post. 

Oustis, in his “ Recollections of Washington,” 
says: 

x Of the portraits of Washington, the most of 
them give to his person a fulness that it did not 
possess, together with an abdominal enlargement 
greater than in the life, while his matchless limbs 
have in but two instances been faithfully por- 
trayed—in the equestrian portrait by Trumbull, 
of 1790, a copy of which is in the City Hall of 
New York, and in an engraving by Loisler, from 
a painting by Cogniet, French artists of distin- 
guished merit. The latter is not an original 
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painting, the head being from Stuart; but the de- 
lineation of the limbs is the most perfect extant.” 
About fifty years ago the writer of this, the 
grandson of an officer of the Revolution, called 
to pay his respects to that gallant and patriotic 
old soldier, Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge, of 
Litchfield, who was one of Washington’s aids 
during most of the war. Of course, the conver- 
sation very naturally turned upon the scenes and 
events of those trying days, Valley Forge, An- 
dré’s execution, and the like. Colonel Trumbull’s 
portrait of the chief being mentioned, Tallmadge 
said, langhingly, that the legs in that picture 
were painted from his. He said that the demands 
of the service made it very inconvenient for Gen- 
eral Washington to give as much time in sitting 
as the painter required, that it was frequently re- 
marked how much his legs were like those of the 
General, that Trumbull pronounced them an ex- 
act pattern, and so, with Washington’s consent 
he served as a substitute, and thus the artist was 
able to take all the time he needed to perfect 
that part of the portrait, which has always been 
greatly admired. J. L. 


Tre “Great Exvm on Boston Common.”— 
This tree, of historic interest, was greatly injured 
by the storm of June 29th, Its trunk was held 
together by iron bands, one of which gave way, 
and a large part of the tree fell, leaving the hol- 
low trunk exposed. The Boston Journal in al- 
luding to it, says: 

“ There is not a native Bostonian who will not 
deplore the loss of the Great Elm. It is associ- 
ated with the sports of childhood, and is as familiar 
to the sight as the dome of the State House. It 
has grown up with Boston from its earliest in- 
fancy, and seems as much a part of it as the very 
peninsula on which the city is founded. 

“Although the tres has attained a great age, 
and an uncommon size, it was more for its beau- 
tiful proportions and graceful limbs than for age 
or size, that it gained its notoriety among those 
who had paid particular attention to trees. But 
the tree has associations connected with its his- 
tory which will always keep it in remembrance. 
During the Revolutionary struggles of America, 
this tree was one of the places of constant resort 
of the Sons of Liberty, who frequently caused it 
to be illuminated with lanterns on evenings of 
rejoicing and on festal occasions; and it served 
the purpose of exhibitions of popular feeling and 
indignation, for many has been the tory who was 
hung in effigy from its branches. 

“Tt would be difficult to fix to the tree even an 
approximate age. It has been known as far 
back as tradition can go, and is represented on 
the oldest map of the town known to exist. It 
is reasonable to believe that it was growing be- 
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fore the first settlement of the peninsula. In the 
year 1852 it was accurately measured by the city 
engineer, who recorded the following dimensions: 
Height, 72} feet; height of first branch from the 
ground, 16} feet; girth one foot above the 
ground, 17 feet; average diameter of greatest ex- 
tent of branches, 101 feet. 

** Many of the older inhabitants can well remem- 
ber when there was a cavity in the trunk suffi- 
ciently large to allow boys to secrete themselves 
within it; but this has almost entirely been closed 
up by the good treatment and care which have 
been given to the tree.” 





LIgUTENANT-GOVERNOR SamurnL SyMonps.— 
Samuel Symonds, descended, in the 28d gen- 
eration, from the ancient and worthy English 
family of that name, originally located at Croft, 
in Lancashire, was the third son of Richard 
Symonds, Esq., of the Poole, county of Essex. 
He was born about 1593, and married Dor- 
othy, daughter of Thomas Harlakenden, of Earl's 
Colne, by his first wife Dorothy, daughter} of 
John Cheney, Esq., of Draiton, county of 
Bucks, Like his father and brothers, he was 
a cursitor in chancery, and in 1627, upon the 
death of the former, inherited landed prop- 
erty in Toppesfield; but disposing of this in 
1637-8, “he retired to New England with his 
family.” Settling at Ipswich, Mass., he became 
a freeman in 1638, a magistrate in 1643, a mem- 
ber of the Court of Assistants, in 1662, and on 
May 7, 1673, was elected deputy-governor of 
Mass., in which office he continued until his 
death. It is quite likely all his children were by 
his first wife Dorothy; but, after her death, and 
subsequent to his arrival in the colony, the lieu- 
tenant-governor married at least two other wives. 
The first of these was Martha, the widow of Dan- 
iel Epes; whose son, of the same name, married 
Elizabeth Symonds, and whose daughters, Mary, 
and Esther (?), married,—the one Peter Duncan, 
of Gloucester, Mass., the other, James, son of 
Lionel Chute of Ipswich. The last wife of the 
Hon. Sain’l Symonds, was Mrs. Rebecca Worces- 
ter, then in her third widowhood, the mother 
(by her first husband), of Rebecca Byley, who 
married the Rev. John Hale, of Beverley. Mrs. 
Rebecca Symonds survived her husband, who 
died in October, 1678, her own death occurring 
July 21, 1695, at the age of 78. In his will, 
dated Feb. 16, 1678, the lieutenant-governor men- 
tions his wife Rebecca, his son William, his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth Epes, Martha Denison, Ruth Emer- 
son, and Priscilla Baker, his step-daughters Mary 
Duncan, and Rebecca Hale, and his (step) son-in- 
law James Chute; he also bequeaths to his 
daughter Elizabeth Epes, if she wishes it, a brocade 
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dress, the former property of her grandmother, 
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Lady Cheyney, and speaks of his brother Rich- 
ard Fitts Symonds. The latter was the fitth and 
youngest son of Richard Symonds, of the Poole, 
and dying, Sept. 26, 1680, at the age uf 83, with- 
out issue, his estates descended to his eldest 
nephew, John Symonds, Esq., of the Poole, who 
died, Feb. 29, 1692, aged 74, the last male heir of 
the name. ‘ 

The children of Lieutenant-governor Symonds, 
were:—1. Samuel Symonds, Jr., who, in his will 
of Nov. 22, 1658, mentions his brothers William, 
Harlakenden, John, in England, Samuel, and sis- 
ters Martha, Ruth, and Priscilla—2. William, 
married Mary, daughter of Jonathan Wade, of 
Ipswich, settled in Preston (afterwards Wells), 
Yorkshire, Me., and died May 22, 1679.—3. Har- 
lakenden, born 1628, living in 1679.—4. John.—5. 
Samuel, born*about 1643, H. C. 1663; died in 
November, 1669; his will mentions his father 
Samuel, his sisters Eliz. Epes, Martha Denison, 
Ruth Emerson, and Priscilla, and his step-sister 
Mary Duncan.—6. Elizabeth, born 1624, mar- 
ried May 20, 1644, Daniel Epes, of Ipswich, and 
died May 7, 1685, aged 61.—7.. Martha, married 
John, son of Gen. Daniel Denison, of Ipswich, 
who died Jan. 9, 1671, aged about 42; his widow 
subsequently became the second wife of Hon. 
Richard Martin, of Portsmouth, N. H., and died 
in Feb. 1683—4.—8. Ruth, married in 1660, John, 
son of Thomas Emerson, of Ipswich.—9. Pris- 
cilla,-married about 1673, Thomas Baker, of 
Toppstield, Mass. 

The armorial bearings of Gov. Symonds were: 
Azure—a chevron engrailed, between three tree- 
foils slipped or. Crest—a boar’s head coupée 
argent, armed or, bristled sable, within a mural 
crown or and azure. Motto— Moriendo vivo.” 

i... ds G 




























































































































































































LeTrer oF WASHINGTON GIVEN TO E. 8S. Anpy 
(vol. iv., p. 49).—The English traveller, Mr. 
Abdy, was a Fellow of one of the colleges—Ox- 
ford or Eton. In all probability he placed the 
missing letter of Washington in his college library. 

M. 



































Tne Oxpest Buitpine 1N_ Boston.—The 
building on Washington-street, head of Milk, 
is the oldest in Boston. It has undergone little 
change. No essential alterations have been 
made since it was built, 1656, with the ex- 
ception of the lower floor in front made into 
stores, This old building was built of oak, that 
grew upon the lot where it stands, and has been 
in the Hewes family for many generations. In 
the War of the Revolution, when the British 
made a riding-school of the first floor of the old 
South Church, the officers were in the habit of 
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going over into the large kitchen of the old house 
to sit by the fire, watching the smoke-jack turn- 
ing the spit. They once asked my grandmother, 
who lived in the house, what her opinion was in 
regard to the number of the Yankees. She told 
them they were like a swarm of flies over a 
molasses hogshead—kill off one lot, another was 
all ready to take their place. 

The Province House was built in 1679, and 
when I was a boy I well remember the vines of 
many different kinds in my grandfather’s garden 
attached to the old building, that were trained 
against the brick wall of the Province House ad- 
joining. J. H. ©. 

Aveusta, Me. 


QUERIES. 


Morean anp Sxepries.—I have in my pos- 
session a life-lease, dated the first day of June, 
1757, from “ Robert Livingston, Lord and Pro- 

rietor of the Manor of Livingston,” to “ Ulrich 
onen* demising a farm of land containing “36 
morgans,” and reserving a rent of “ twenty-five 
skepples of good winter wheat.” Can some of 
the readers of the Historical Magazine inform me 
as to the quantity of these measurements ? 

E. P. Nuogam. 

Hupson, N. Y., July 3, 1860. 


Crar.tes Beas.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information of an artist by the name of 
Charles Deas. One of his pictures was quite 
popular twelve or fifteen years ago, and was en- 


graved under the title of “Long Jako.” Re- 
cently in turning over the pages of an old maga- 
zine, I found a review of the Academy of Design 
exhibition for the year 1849. In the above re- 
view the writer mentions a picture by Deas, 
called “A Vision of Hell,” and states that it was 
painted by the artist while under confinement at 
the insane asylum at Bloomingdale. Can any of 
your correspondents inform me if the artist is 
still living; and if not, when did he die, and 
where ? E. K. 


REVOLUTIONARY RiFLEMEN.—In the last vol- 
ume of Mr. Bancroft’s “ History,” page 64, the 
author after speaking of the riflemen from Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, who marched to Cam- 
bridge, in 1775, says of them: ‘The men, painted 
in the guise of savages, were strong and of great 
endurance,” &c. As this learned author gives no 
authority for his statements, can any of your 
readers inform the writer—who, in his day, has 
seen some old riflemen—where the authority is 
for relating that Morgan’s, and Oresap’s, and 
Hand’s commands were thus disguised and dis- 
figured? Aw Exempt Rirreman. 
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Gey. Suttivan.—In a recent sketch of Gen, 
Sullivan’s life and services, by Benson J. Lossing, 
Esq., he says of him in connection with Long 
Island: “On account of Sullivan's want of vigi- 
lance, Sir Henry Clinton, unobserved, got in his 
rear, near Bedford, cut off his retreat to the 
American lines, &c.” What evidence, cotempo- 
rary with the event, is there that this “ weakness” 
of Gen. Sullivan—or “fault,” as he elsewhere 
calls it—* proved disastrous,” on the event re- 
ferred to? My own impression has been that the 
disaster on Long Island was the result of a “ want 
of vigilance” upon the part of Sullivan's superior 
in command, rather than that of the former, who 
was merely a subordinate, whose command and 
authority did not extend outside the lines. 

Brooxiyn. 


Necro Suprrstirion.—Can any of the corre- 
spondents of your Magazine inform me of the 
origin of the superstition among some of the ne- 
groes of Louisiana, which causes them, when at- 
tending a funeral, to turn their backs when they 
meet a white man; under the impression that if 
they meet him, he will sicken and die? K. O. 


Aonquaxnunok Lotrrery.—I have a lottery 
ticket, which reads thus: 
Acuquaxgnunox Lorrery for repairin 
formed Dutch Church in Achquaknunck. 
1760. Numb. 2782. 
The bearer of this ticket is intituled to such prize as 
may be drawn against its number, subject to no de- 
duction. 
2B. Rozert Drvmmonp. 
Where was Achquaknunck? The name does 
not appear in the Gazetteer or Post-office Di- 
rectory. J. A. M. 
Purtap., July, 1860. 


[Acquackanonck is an old Dutch settlement in 
New Jersey, on the Passaic, below Patterson.] 


the Low Re- 


Bisuor Wuirr.—When and where was Bishop 
White initiated a mason? 
PHILADELPHIA, July 7, 1860. 


BirtH-PLace or ResipENcE or SicNers.—Can 
any one inform me whether the houses are stand- 
ing in which Oliver Wolcott, Josiah Bartlett, R. 
Treat Paine, William Ellery, William Floyd, 
Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris, William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, George Wythe, Carter Braxton, 
Joseph Hewes, John Penn, Thomas Hayward, 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., Button Gwinett, Lyman Hall 
and George Walton, Signers, were born, or lived ; 
or if any view of such house is engraved? Or, 
if not of the house, are there tomb-stones or mon- 
uments erected to them, and where? H. B. 
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REPLIES. 


Wattasout Granp Maron (vol. iv., p. 216). 
—The march that was played in the procession 
of the bones of the martyrs, was either Roslin 
Castle or the Dead March. M. 


Pascua Fiorina (vol. iv., p. 121).—Modern 
Spanish Dictionaries, give Easter Sunday, as the 
translation of this term; and Peter Martyr, in 
his book “De Insulus Nuper Inventis,” says: 
“ Vocat Hispanus Pascha Floridum resurrectionis 
diem.” I also learn that by calculations lately 
made at Cambridge, the day of discovery proves 
to be Easter Sunday, and not Palm Sunday. 5S. 

Har Cent or 1828 (vol. iv., pp. 153, 220).— 
There were in that year two dies, one with 
twelve stars, the other with thirteen; but why 
the former number was adopted, unless by over- 
sight, we cannot say. P 


Joun How.anp (vol. iv., p. 122).—The “ frag- 
ment of Judge Sewall’s Journal,” referred, not to 
the birth of Lieut. Joseph Howland, who was the 
youngest son, but to that of Lieut. John How- 
land, the eldest son, and second child of the pil- 
grim John Howland, and is exceedingly interest- 
ing, as it affords precisely the evidence required 
to sustain the account given by Gov. Bradford, 
and to show that the tradition of the Howland 
family was not correct. 

The testimony of John Howland, Jr., that he 
“was born Feb. 24, 1626, at our Plimouth,” is 
conclusive, as against the statement in Mitchell’s 
“Hist. Bridgewater,” that he with his mother 
and sister came to this country in 1627. 

The principal evidence relied on by Rev. E. M. 
Stone, in his introduction to the life of John How- 
land of Providence, to invalidate the statement 
of Gov. Bradford, was the fact that the record of 
the division of cattle, May 22, 1627, shows that 
John Howland, the pilgrim, then had a wife and 
two children ;*and as in the division of land in 
1628, when no names except heads of families, 
were recorded, John Howland received four acres, 
one for exch member of his family, the inference 
was that it consisted of the same members in 
1623 as in 1627, and that Elizabeth Tilley could 
not then have been the wife of Howland, and the 
mother of his two children, on account of her 
tender age. 

Now, as Howland was, at the landing, a mem- 
ber of Gov. Carver’s family, and after Carver’s 
death the principal male in the family, nothing is 
more likely than that he should have remained 
at the head of it. We learn from Gov. Bradford’s 
history, that of the eight persons composing this 
family, four died the first year, viz.: Gov. 
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Carver and Kathrine his wife, Roger Wilder, and 
Jasper More; and that Desire Minter returned tu 
her friends; thus leaving but three of the family, 
viz.: John Howland, William Latham, and the 
maid-servant, which three, with Howland’s young 
wife, were very likely the four persons for whom 
Howland, in 1628, drew the four acres of land. 

As John Howland, Jr., was born Feb. 24, 
1626, O. S.; equivalent to 1627, N. S., he was 
two days less than three months old when the 
cattle were divided; hence we learn that his sis- 
ter Desire was elder than he; though he, on ac- 
count of his sex was named first in the list. 

If the widow of John Howland, the pilgrim, 
was just eighty years old at the time of her 
death, Dec. 21, 1687, she was in truth but thir- 
teen years old at the landing, Dec. 11, 1620; but 
at the birth of her son John, which was six years 
and two months later, she would have been more 
than nineteen, instead of “but eighteen” years 
old; and as she was left alone by the death of her 
father and mother, John and Elizabeth Tilley, it 
is not strange that she should have made an early 
marriage, though she was probably about sixteen 
years old when married. 

Dr. Shurtleff (“N. E. H. & G. Register,” iv., 
108), shows that they were married “ before the 
year 1624, hers being the third, if not the second, 
wedding in the colony.” If so, it must have oo- 
curred before August 11, 1623, as at that date 
was the fourth marriage in the colony, that of 
Gov. Bradford to Mrs. Alice Southworth. 

Although the tradition that John Howland 
married the daughter of Gov. Carver, has been 
shown to be incorrect, it does not necessarily 
follow, that it was unfounded. This tradition 
would not be likely to come down in the How- 
land family, if it had no foundation in fact; but 
if it, at first, stated that John Howland married 
the grand-daughter of Gov. Carver, it might not 
seein strange that in a few generations the change 
should be made from grand-daughter to daughter, 
for every one conversant with such matters, 
knows how easily a link may be added to, or 
lost from such a tradition. 

Now, Gov. Bradford does not show that Gov. 
Carver and his wife died childless. He does 
show that he brought none of their children to 
the colony in their family, and that they left 
none in the colony, bearing the name of Carver, 
in short, that there was no increase from them; 
but Gov. Carver was a man well advanced in 
years, probably more than sixty, and as Dr. 
Shurtleff says (Reg. iv., 107): ‘*His last sick- 
ness was of short duration, he being seized with 
that species of apoplexy, which, in advanced life, 
is superinduced by great bodily fatigue and men- 
tal exertion.” 

If Carver had children, they would of course 
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be grown up, and quite likely married before 
1620; and one or more of his daughters, with 
their husbands might have come in the May 
Flower, and yet nothing be found in Bradford’s 
account to show their relationship to Carver. 

In fact, nothing can be found in Bradford's 
whole account to show that the Howland tradi- 
tion is not founded on the marriage, in England, 
of John Tilley with Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Gov. Oarver; while future research, among Eng- 
lish records, may show that such was ~ a 


West Winstep, Ct. 


Mrs. Carnartne Greene (vol. iv., p. 184).— 
In your June No. you ask for information about 
Catharine Greene and her family. I know but 
little of her and her family, excepting what is con- 
tained in a very curious letter written by her in 
1792, then very aged, to her grandson Samuel 
Ward, a youth of eight years, and who was in 
after years of the house of Prime, Ward & King. 

I send you a copy for the Magazine. ix 


Boston. 


Warwick, Marchi 9, 1792. 
My Dear Harry: I acknowledge the receipt 
of your two letters, and thank you for your good 
intentions, but am sorry you have not improved 


more in your writing. I have carefully avoided 
showing your letters to the Potowmet children, 
Jest they should say Harry is a poor scholar, or a 
dunce, or something that would not please me. 
Master Franklin says, “ Your masters have not 
attended to you; for you write with your fingers 
all crampt up.” I give you this that you may 
improve better, so that if you live to be a man, 
you inay do business as papa does, and uncle John, 
and Richard. Or will you come to be an honest 
farmer? You must hoe, and plough, and mow, and 
sow your grain; and make cider in the fall, and 
fat your pigs, and pick ont your poorest stock to 
make beef, and see that all your creatures go in 
their proper pastures, &c. Was I to tell you all 
about it, it would take a sheet of paper; but as 
you write me oftener than Billy or Sammy, I 
will write you what you used to be so delighted 
in—the account of your ancestor's : 

My father, and grandfather, and great-grand- 
father, were all named Simon Ray. I shall dis- 
tinguish them by Ist, 2d, and 38d. Simon Ray 
the 2d, came from England with his father, a lad 
of about sixteen years old, to Plymouth, with the 
first settlers—a very respectable family. Whether 
his mother came or not, I don’t know; but 
about the time Simon Ray the 2d grew up, his 
father married a widow George, with ten or eleven 
children, which offended him ; and he with seven 
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others, went to Block Island and purchased ‘it, 
and they had but one cow to three families, and 
they used to catch a fish called horse-mackerel— 
some called them oss-fish—and used to make 
hasty pudding and put the milk in as we do mo- 
lasses—that was their breakfast ; and they went 
near four miles into the neck to clear the land. 
At night, when they came home, that was their 
supper; and they all lived in love and harmony, 
like so many good brothers. After a while, a 
son of the George family had heard of the pur- 
chase Simon Ray 2d had made, and came to 
Block Island to see him; it was rare to see visit- 
ors there, and being a connectivn of his father, 
and he of a benevolent make and land of plenty, 
told him he would give him half the purchase if 
he would clear it, which he readily accepted— 
and that is the land owned by the Mitchells and 
Paines at this time. Simon Ray the 3d, always 
kept them in fear of dispossessing them, but be- 
lieve he gave them a quit claim befure he died—I 
don’t know at what age. Simon Ray the 2d, 
married a Thomas, at Marshfield, of a very good 
family, brought her to Block Island, and had 
three daughters; Mary, the eldest, married an 
Englishman, who carried her to England; and 
she was the first American lady that was intro- 
duced to the king and kissed his hand. The sec- 
ond was Liba; she married a Sands, on Long 
Island. The third was Dorothy; she married a 
Clap, at Rye. Some of them are living there yet, 
said to be very clever people. Simon Ray the 
8d, was their only son. I don’t know what age 
he was when his mother died; but, although he, 
Simon Ray 2d, was offended and left his father 
because he married a woman with ten children, 
he married a widow with eleven—and then Si- 
mon Ray the 3d, left his father, and went to New 
London and married a Manerin by whom he had 
a Simon, Gideon, Nathaniel, and Mary. Simon 
and Gideon were seafaring men, and men of ex- 
cellent characters. Nathaniel was a tiller of the 
ground, and he married the woman that was af- 
terwards Gid Muinford’s mother. By her he had 
one son, & Simon Ray, and died; the son, his 
father, Simon Ray 3d, educated at New Haven 
college. ILis three sons, and the grandson, all 
died between the age of, [ think, twenty and 
twenty-one years; their sister Mary went to 
Marshtield, to visit her relations, and there she 
married into her own family, a Thomas. She 
had nine children and died young, left only one 
that lived to grow up, Nat Ray Thomas; he was 
left rich—a farm that would cut 100 load of 
salt-hay, and well stocked ; house well furnished 
with every thing. He was educated at Cambridge 
college; and when he was of age, it was all 
wasted ?] but the land. He married Sally Dear- 
ing, of Boston—a charming girl—and your grand- 
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ma was at the wedding, had sack posset and 
a very beautiful dressed plum-cake for supper. 
They had a very large family of children; and 
when the war came on he was chose a man- 
damus counsellor, and being badly advised, ac- 
cepted of it, and went off with the regulars and 
died at Halifax. His widow lives genteely in 
that country, on a farm. Simon Ray 3d, lived a 
widower 22 years; had buried all his sons. His 
daugliter lived so far from home that he came to 
Warwick and married my mother—a maiden lady 
thirty-seven years old—Deborah Green, sister to 
Daniel and Philip Green, daughter of Job and 
Phebe Green. He was a counsellor, and much ap- 
proved in settling affairs between neighbors; he 
had a large landed estate. They went to Block 
Island, and had we four loving sisters: Judith, 
who married Hubbard: Aan, that married your 
grandada, Samuei Ward; Catharine, your grand- 
ma Green, and Phebe, who married Littlefield, 
grandina to Patney and Cornelia Green. 

Now, I must return to Simon Ray 2d, though 
Tam wretchedly tired; But you used to be so 
delighted to hear last summer of them, that I 
didn’t think I could entertain you more agreea- 
bly than writing it. You must give it to your 
mother to lay up for you. But, as I was going 
to observe, Simon Ray lived to be 101 years, 1 
month, and 1 day old; he was blind many years 
and lame. In a French war, there was a pri- 
vateer landed and used the inhabitants very 
ill: he had a chest moved out and they sup- 
posed it was money; and they tied him to a tree 
and whipped him to make him tell. I think 
they left him for dead. After he was lame he 
learnt a great deal of the Bible by heart; he could 
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he desired her to do it. I am not certain about 
the one day of his age; but it runs in my mind 
that it was ten. You are a descendant of re- 
spectable ancestors on all sides. You had your 
grandadas’ governors; and that you may be as 
worthy a man as they all were, is the sincere 
wish of your affectionate 
GranpMA CATHARINE GREEN. 


I forgot to mention that in old times it was the 
fashion to carry knives in their pockets; and he 
was at a wedding and there was but one fork at 
table, which was offered to the bride. She re- 
fused and thanked them, and said, she could 
twitch it! But I’m tired. Good-night. 


Obituary. 


Most Rev. Antuony Brano, D. D., arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, died in that city ox 
Wednesday, June 29, 1860. He was a native of 
Lyons, France, and came here when quite young. 
He was appointed bishop in 18385, and received 
the pallium, on his see being made an archbish- 
opric, in 1851. 

The Sunday before his death, Archbishop 
Blane confirmed 112 persons in the church at 
Thibodaux; and was to have confirmed more in 
the house attached to his residence, Ursuline- 
street, on the Thursday following, when death 
hurried him so unexpectedly away. On Wednes- 
day, 20th, he was occupied at a quarter to one, 
p. M., as usual, with his correspondence, and was 


say all the New Testament, and the Psalins, and | opening some letters, when, feeling himself struck, 


a great deal of the Old Testament. 
went in one day and asked him “ How he did?” 
He said, * Very poorly;” for he had made it a 
constant end to repeat I forget how many 
chapters and Psalms in a day, “and to-day I’ve 
only repeated 50.” He asked my father, How 
the season was? “Oh!” says my father, “a 
very severe drought,” and seemed to repine. He 
said, “My son, let God alone to govern the 
earth.” My father said, * When he was young 
he did not love veal.” ** Not love veal—not love 
veal! why it was angels’ food.” I just remem- 
ber him sitting in an arm-chair, with white hair 
and very pleasant. And the night he died, he 
called us all to him, and told us to * Remember our 
Creator in the days of our youth ;” and told us 
we must die, and the advantage of living virtu- 
ous lives and making God our friend, and the peace 
and happiness we should enjoy in the other world ; 
and I remember my mother’s cutting up plain 
cake at his funeral, and cheese, and she cut it in 
a cheese tub, and it was served in pewter platters ; 


My father | as is supposed, with a regurgitation of blood to 


the heart, he uttered a loud ery, which was for- 
tunately heard, and ran to his bed. Very Rev. 
Mr. Rousselon, his long-tried and faithful friend 
and vicar-general, finding him speechless, gave 
him the last rites of the church, when he expired 


Mr. Samugt JENNISON was born at Brookfield, 
Feb. 24, 1788. He was the eldest son of Samuel 
Jennison, Esq., who graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1774, and afterwards practised law in 
Oxford and elsewhere. His mother was daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Nathan Fiske, D. D., of Brook- 
field. Their son was living with his maternal 
grandfather, at the time of his death, Nov. 24, 
1799. Early in 1800, at the age of twelve years, he 
came to Worcester to live with his uncle, the Hon, 
Oliver Fiske, a reputabie physician, in whose 
family he resided till his marriage in 1815, to Mary 
G. Ellery, of Newport, R. 1, a grand-daughter 
of William Ellery, who, in 1776, in behalf of that 
colony and of mankind, “wrote his name where 
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all nations should read it, and all time should not 
efface it.” The residue of Mr. Jennison’s life was 
spent in the town and city where it was termi- 
nated, March 11, 1860, at the age of 72 years. 
The brief, but comprehensive annals of his resi- 
dence here, will suggest many thoughts to the 
more reflective and considerate minds. 

Mr. Jennison remained in his uncle’s shop va- 
riously occupied with its and many other du- 
ties, till April, 1810, when he was appointed the 
“accountant” of the Worcester Bank, then the 
only institution of the kind between Boston and 
Pittsfield. In this occupation he remained till 
August, 1812, when he was chosen cashier of the 
saine bank, an oftice which he held till his resigna- 
tion in September, 1846, having been connected 
with the bank more than thirty-four years. In 
April, 1828, while yet performing, with his own 
mind and hands, the chief office-business of the 
Worcester Bank, and over eighteen years before 
relinquishing those duties, he was, at the organi- 
zation of the Worcester County Institution for 
Savings, chosen its treasurer, the duties of which 
office he discharged till he resigned it, in October, 
1858, at which time its deposits on hand amount- 
ed to $1,473,312. 

Mr. Jennison was one of the early members of 
the American Antiquarian Society, and was its 
first librarian, holding that office from 1814 to 
1825. He was its corresponding secretary from 
1823 to 1826; its treasurer from 1829 to 18438, 
and again from 1846 till his death. He was also 
one of its publishing committee from 1820 to 
1831, and one of its councillors from 1820 to his 
decease—a period of forty years. He likewise 
served the town of Worcester, at different times, 
as its clerk, its treasurer, and as one of its school 
committee at the transition period, 18238, the era 
of reform; whose benefits so many have en- 
jeyed without knowing their benefactors. In 
February, 1847, he succeeded the late Hon. Al- 
fred D. Foster, as treasurer of the State Lunatic 
Hospital, which office he held till his resignation 
of it, in June, 1857. In 1829, he was treasu- 
rer of the First Parish in Worcester, but at the 
expiration of the year declined re-election. 

But Mr. Jennison was not only a man of busi- 
ness and of learning; he also held the pen of a 
ready writer—a pen whose effusions, as well as 
more careful lucubrations, have slid before the 
public eye for more than half a century, with 
only now and then a knowledge of their author. 
They have appeared in prose and verse, in spark- 
ling wit, in good-humored satire on reigning or 
rising follies—generally felt to be just, by those 
who felt them most; and in graver articles of less 
transient interest. That he was a chaste and 
correct writer, might be inferred, perhaps, from 
the scope and character of his reading and the 
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simplicity of his life and manners; but his skill 
and scholarlike style would be profitably seen in 
an article from his pen, communicated in the year 
1855 to the American Antiquarian Society. We 
refer to his biographical notice of James Ralph— 
an article which serves to illustrate his knowledge 
of a foreign American, about whom most of his 
well-educated countrymen know but little—per- 
haps nothing, except a wicked lampoon by Pope, 
which had nothing to preserve it from oblivion 
but the ingenious spite and venomous sarcasm of 
its author. 

At an early period, Mr. Jennison commenced 
preparing a work on American biography ; but 
after gathering rich materials, learning that Dr. 
William Allen was about to enlarge his earlier 
work on the same subject, he transferred them to 
his hands—a favor which, among others, the 
doctor gratefully acknowledged in the preface to 
the second edition, dated July 17, 1832, saying 
that he was “particularly indebted to the bio- 
graphical collections of Mr. Samuel Jennison, 
Jun., of Worcester.” 


Hotes on Books. 


Mémoires et Documents relatifs a Vhistoire du 
Canada: publiés par la Société Historique de 
Montreal. Montreal: Duvernay. 1859. Two 
parts, 122 pp. 


Tus evidence of the activity of the Historical 
Society of Montreal, founded in 1857, and organ- 
ized in 1858, with the late Hon. Jacques Viger, 
as president, shows that the loss of that great 
historic student has not prevented its carrying 
out his design. The numbers now before us, con- 
tain a collection of documents, and an essay on 
the existence of Slavery in Canada under the 
French rule, begun by Mr. Viger, and terminated 
by Sir L. I. la Fontaine; a sketch of the family 
of Lauson, by Sir. L. H. la Fontaine, the president 
of the Society, and an account of the Viceroys 
and Lieutenant-generals of the kings of France 
in America, by Mr. R. Bellemare, the vice-presi- 
dent. From this last we have drawn a list, 
which will be found in the present number. 


The Journal of Education for Lower Canada. 
Montreal: 8 vols. 4to, 1857-9. Journal de 
U Education, Montreal, 3 vols. 4to, 1857-9. 


We have received from P. J. O. Ohauveau, Esq., 
Superintendent of Education in Lower Canada, 
these series of voluines, with the numbers of the 
present year ; and, independent of their merit in an 
educational point of view, as bearing on the prog- 
ress of schools and higher institutions of learning, 
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find them of historical interest from the history of 
the various celleges in Canada in the former work, 
written by M. Chauveau, and the report in the 
latter of the Abbé Ferland’s course on the history 
of Canada, delivered before the Université Laval. 
The care, studious, extensive researches, and clear 
good judgment of Mr. Ferland, make his labors 
extremely valuable. 

Of Mr. Chauveau we need not speak. Al- 
ready well known as one of the foremost littéra- 
tewrs in Canada, he has by his labors in the cause 
of education, entitled himself to a high rank in 
the annals of his country. 


The History of the United States of America, 
Jrom the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Close of the First Session of the Thirty = 
Congress. By J. H. Patton, A.M. New 
York: D. aed Co. 1860. 8vo, 806 pp, 


WE are much pleased with this handsome vol- 
ume as a step in a right direction. No want 
has been more felt than that of a good, unimpas- 
sioned history of our country, in the limit of a 
tolerably sized octavo, as a book of constant ref- 
erence; and still more, as a book to put into the 
hands of an intelligent foreigner, anxious to get a 
distinct view of our history. 
not all that we should ask: it is at times marred 
by strong prejudice; and in matters of fact, 
trifling details sometimes overshadow the real 
event, so as to convey an erroneous impression. 
Much of this can, however, be avoided on careful 
revision; and as it is we consider the book a 
useful one, superior to any of the larger school 
editions, which are always adapted to the young, 
although some in size and matter equal this, 


The Loyal Verses of Joseph Stansbury and Doc- 
tor Jonathan Odell; relating to the American 
Revolution. Now first edited by Winthrop 
Sargent. Albany: Munsell, 1860. 4to, 199 pp. 


Mr. Sancent had already given us a volume on 
the Loyalist Poetry of the Revolution, and in this 
volume of Mr. Munsell’s series gives the remaining 
verses of Odell and Stansbury, many of them 
never before printed. The notes are judiciously 
made, and, as the editor remarks, in a full sense 
of an editor’s duty, ‘purely with an intent to 
explain the author’s meaning, without any at- 
tempt to maintain or impugn the sentiments ex- 
pressed.” The former volume is one of the 
rarities, and this will soon be so. 


The Life of Andrew Jackson. By James Parton. 
Vol. ii. Mason Brothers, 1860. 8vo, 672 pp. 


Mr. Parton, in this volume, 
siderable length, the story of 


ursues, at con- 
ew Orleans; in- 


In its details it is | 
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deed, the battle, with its accessories, occupies one- 
half the book; and, as an exhaustive account of 
the incidents, the space is well applied. Jack- 
son’s connection with the administration, and 
Florida career, take up most of the remainder. 
The latter opens an old econtroversal discussion 
of the character and policy of Jackson, which 
leads his biographer into a minute examination, 
with frequent citations, of original authorities. 
The next and concluding volume takes up the 
presidency. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Massachusetis 
Historical Society. Vol. if. M-Z. Boston: 
Printed for the Society, 1860. 8vo, 651 pp. 


Tas volume completes the catalogue of printed 
books contained in the library on the Ist of 
January, 1859, together with such additions as 
could be made in the course of printing. 

A complete Index Catalogue of the manuscripts, 
with a description of the maps and charts in the 
library, and a list of the portraits and other 
articles comprised in the cabinet, is in prepara- 
tion. 

The present volume is, like its predecessor, 
beautifully printed, and abounds in references, 
which will greatly facilitate the consulter. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, 1858-1860. Selected from the records. 
Boston: Printed for the Society, 1860. 8vo, 
465 pp. 

Tuis attractive volume, with its fine portraits 

of Sir Richard Saltonstall and Prescott, cannot 

fail to please by its mechanical execution, and in 
its contents is not undeserving of its fine dress. 

Besides commemorations of the departed _his- 

torians, Prescott, Hallam, and Irving, and of 

Choate and Humboldt, we have Newell’s Diary, 

Belknap’s Journal, and the Heath papers, notices 

of the Vassall Farm, Washington’s Head-quarters 

at Cambridge, articles on the early charters of 

Massachusetts and naturalization in that com- 

monwealth, with Everett’s account of his services 

for Mount Vernon, and an excellent critique on 

Wilson’s “ Conquest of Mexico.” 


Historical and iterary Intelligence. 


Tue sale of Mr. Turner’s library attracted a 
larger number of purchasers than any similar sale 
during the past season at New York. His rare 
and extensive collection of works in and on abo- 
riginal languages excited considerable competition. 
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A copy of Hervas, * Catalogo de las lengnas cono- 
cidas,” a very uncommon book, brought $22. 
The privately-printed edition of Cabeza de Vaca, 
$8.75 The “Cherokee Phenix,” $6. 


Mirsvry’s “ Pioneers, Preachers, and People of 
the Mississippi,” is full of interest, being a series of 
lectures on De Soto, Marquette, Lasalle, and others, 
coming down to recent times and men. Some 
of the earlier parts seemed to us so familiar that 
we almost thought we wrote it ourselves, not be- 
ing so forgetful as De Quincey or Father Weninge 
of Cincinnati, who wrote so much that they did 
not at last recognize sume of their own produc- 
tivns. 


Tue New York correspondent of the Boston 
Post alludes again to the Tomlinson collection, 
mentioned in our number for June, as follows: 

“Under the title of ‘New York City during 
the American Revolution,’ the Mercantile Library 
Association propose to gather into book-form a 
chosen few of the Tomlinson papers, hitherto un- 
printed, whose local character may justify the title 
under which they are to be published. The con- 
tents of this first publication will comprise the 
fullowing original papers: 

“1. Seizure of the British Arms in New York 
from the Troops ordered to Boston soon after the 
Battle of Lexington; described by Marinus Wil- 
lett, afterwards Colonel Willett, of Revolutionary 
celebrity, and, at a later period, mayor of New 
York city. 2. Attempted Assassination of Wash- 
ington; contained in a letter of Peter S. Curte- 
nius, written the morning after the attempt. 3. 
Lord Howe’s account of his meeting with the 
American Commissioners on Staten Island soon 
after the Battle of Long Island ; from Lord Howe’s 
own manuscripts, in the collection, 4. The 
American Commissioners’ account of the same 
interview, reported by them to Congress; from 
the official record, also contained in the collec- 
tion. The Commissioners on this occasion were 
Franklin, Rutledge, and John Adams. 5. In- 
structions from His Majesty George III. to Mr. 
Grenville, the British Commissioner sent to Paris 
in 1782, for the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
of peace with the American Commissioners, two 
of whom were Franklin and John Adams. One 
of the conditions named in this basis of negotia- 
tion was that the City and District of New York 
should be ceded to the crown. 6. The Battle of 
Harlem Heights, written by George Clinton, on 
the day of the action. 7. Sir Henry Clinton’s 
reasons (partly in autograph), for not attacking 
Gen. Washington when encamped near King’s 
Bridge, just previous to the Battle of Yorktown. 
8. Critical reconnoissance made under the direc- 
tion of Washington, of the strength and condition 
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of the British posts in New York and the ap- 
proaches from Westchester. This examination 
was made by Col. Wm. S. Smith, commander at 
Dobb’s Ferry, a few days before the evacuation 
of the city. 9. Report of William Butler, Deputy 
Commissary-general of the British army, to the 
Auditory Department, describing the Adminis- 
tration of the Government of the City of New 
York during the entire occupancy of the British, 
from 1776 to their evacuation in 1783.” 


M. Rannzav, author of a work recently pub- 
lished in Paris under the title of “ Acadiens et 
Canadiennes,” arrived at Quebec by the Bohe- 
mian. His object in coming to this country is to 
acquire material which shall be of service to him 
in publishing a work called “La France aux Co- 
lonies,” which is now in course of preparation. 


Monument To Roger WittiamMs.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the managers of the Roger Wil- 
liams Monument Association, in Providence, two 
plans of the proposed monument were placed 
before the members,—one drawn by Mr. Charles 
Hartshorn, its contemplated height 170 feet, 
crowned with a statue—an emblem of religious 
liberty, the other was the committee’s plan, 
somewhat plainer than Mr. Hartshorn’s, and 145 
feet in height. 


Mepat or tHe New York Hisrortoar So- 
orety.—A beautiful medal, got up at the sugges- 
tion and under the supervision of Charles I. 
Bushnell, Esq., has been cut and struck by F. B. 
Smith & Hartman, New York, to commemorate 
the erection of the new library building of the 
New York Historical Society. The obverse con- 
tains the head of John Pintard, the founder of 
the Society, modelled after a bust, by A. W. 
Jones, with his name; the reverse, a view of the 
building, with the legend “ New York Historical 
Society. Founded, 1804. Incorporated, 1809. 
Erected, 1857.” 

The medal is of most beautiful workmanship, 
and cannot fail to be sought for not only by nu- 
mismnatists, and members of the New York His- 
torical Society, but by all who take an interest 
in the city and its public buildings. 


Town Hisrortes.—A history of Dunbarton, 
N. H., by Caleb Stark, author of the “ Life and 
Writings of General Stark,” will soon be pub- 
lished. 

The history of Hadley, Mass , by the late Syl- 
vester Judd, of Northampton, which was unfin- 
ished at the time of his death, is to be completed 
by Lucius M. Boltwood, of Amherst, from the 
manuscripts left by Mr. Judd. 





